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MANUSCRIPTS OF THE JLJAD IN ROME. 


A NECESSARY preliminary to a new critical 
edition of the J/iad is a complete list of the 
manuscripts that contain the whole or a 
part of it. Having been entrusted by the 
University of Oxford with the task of 
examining and recollating the manuscript 
evidence for the Jliad, I hope to also put to- 
gether as exhaustive a catalogue as possible 
of the copies of it that exist in different 
parts of Europe. The latest attempt at such 
a compilation, the list that forms an appen- 
dix to La Roche’s Homerische Textkritik 
(1866), will be familiar to every one ac- 
quainted with the subject. It does not 
pretend to be complete and consists almost 
entirely of statements at second-hand, descrip- 
tions taken from the printed catalogues of 
the various libraries. The accuracy there- 
fore of any particular description is only that 
of the authority of which it is a reproduc- 
tion, and it is needless to say that the state- 
ments of even the greater librarians of the 
last century need both revision and addition 
to give them practical value to the student 
of any author in particular. The accounts 
that are given in the present catalogue rest 
entirely upon the responsibility of the writer. 
It will naturally be supposed however that 
in the case of many libraries the actual cata- 
logue has been the starting-point. In such in- 
stances as Oxford, London and Paris, the MSS. 
have already been catalogued so completely 
that a separate list of them must find its justi- 
fication in the convenience of having the infor- 
mation collected in a little space and near at 
hand, rather than in the superior aceuracy or 
novelty of the descriptions themselves. Else- 
where, as at Venice and Florence, the exist- 
ing printed catalogue, while needing revision 
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throughout, is an admirable foundation for 
more detailed work. The greatest utility 
however that may be expected to result from 
such an undertaking will be in the case of 
those libraries—such as the Ambrosian, the 
Estense and others—where there is no cata- 
logue in print, or the Vatican, where the 
printed catalogue is only in progress, 

The order in which I may hope to deal 
with the different libraries is of necessity a 
matter of chance. The instalment that I 
now present will serve to fill the most con- 
spicuous gap in La Roche’s list, that namely 
which should contain the MSS. of the Iliad 
at Rome. I have included, for convenience, 
the abbey of Grotta Ferrata. Signor Enrico 
Stevenson’s labours have lately given us full 
catalogues of the Palatine collection and that 
called after the Queen of Sweden, and 
these I need not say have been invaluable 
aids to the registering of the contents of the 
often mutilated and dislocated MSS. For 
the other collections I have used the manu- 
script indices that are put at the disposition 
of readers in the Vatican. For part of the 
‘ Vatican’ collection proper M. de Nolhac’s 
book La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini has 
been of service, and many references to Vati- 
can MSS. are to be found here and there in 
Prof. Ludwich’s Aristarchs homerische Text- 
kritik, vol. ii. The other Roman libraries pos- 
sess catalogues in MS. Father Rocchi’s cata- 
logue of the Grotta Ferrata library needs no 
commendation from me. 

There are no manuscripts of the Iliad in 
the following Roman libraries: the Alessan- 
drina, the Casanatense, the Corsiniana, or 
those belonging to the families Borghese and 
I have not found any trace of a- 
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fourteenth century copy which Montfaucon 
(Palaeogr. Graeca, p. 71) notices as being 
in the possession of ‘illustrissimi Leonis 
Strozzii Romae.’ 

It is a pleasant duty to express my thanks 
to 8. E. Monsignor Ciccolini and the Rev. 
Giovanni Bollig 8. J., Prefects of the Vati- 
can, and to the staff under them; to the 
Rev. Antonio Rocchi, Superintendent and 
Librarian of Grotta Ferrata ; Comm. Ettore 
Novelli of the Angelica: the authorities of 
the Barberini, the Vallicelliana and the 
Vittorio Emanuele; and, as ever, to Mr. W. 
H. Bliss who, beside assisting me generally 
with his great experience of Roman libraries 
and archives, was good enough to help in 
the elucidation of some western hands in 
several of the Vatican MSS. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE JZIAD IN ROME. 
BIBLIOTECA APOSTOLICA VATICANA, 
Vaticani graeci. 

1, Vat. 26. bomb. 10x64 in., ff. 406, 14 IL, 
signed quaternions, s. xiii. : few scholia, but metrical 
periochae and interlin. glosses throughout, hypotheses 
to some books. 

Contains the Iliad, perfect. 

9. Vat. 271. chart. 12x 94 in., ff. 368, 22 I1., 
signed quaternions and quinions, a. 1465, written by 
John Rhosus at Bologna; perochae, but no hypo- 
theses, scholia, or glosses. 

Contains the whole Jliad. 

Subscription, f. 360v., 

Tod Suhpov iAlas 
Tod 
Aoylov avdpds Kupod 
Bepdpdou 
xetpt iwdvvov mperBu 
Tépov pogou Tov 
e 


év Bovwvia 

3. Vat. 28. bomb. 16x11} in., ff. 254, 28 11, 2 

cols., signed quaternions, s, xiv—xv. Text and 

rose paraphrase of Moschopoulos in parallel columns, 
Lyptions and occasional scholia in marg. in red, 
some stichometrical notes, no init. hexam. 

Contains Iliad A—A 828. 

f. 1 at top, Volumen Barthi de columnis. 

f. 254, an epitaph in four lines eis roy rdgpov Kupod 
paxa Siov éepyet. 

4, Vat. 29. ff. 484, 12x8 in., in three or four 
hands. Partly a. 1292. 

(A) ff. 2—60 [A—B 817], 63—278 [r—a], 297— 
320 [N—Z 112]. Bomb. 20—48 Il. signed quater- 
nions, text and Psellus’ paraphrase in alternate 
lines. Periochae, no scholia or glosses, Hand ap- 

rs to be of the xiiith century. 

(B) ff. 61, 62 [B 818—877] : chart. s. xv., no para- 


phrase. 
(C) ff. 279—296 [M], 321—328 [2 113—337]; 
chart, s. xvi., no paraphrase. 


1 In the same year a copy of the Jliad, Odyssey, 
and Batrachomyomachia, now Laur. 382, 6, was 
written at Bologna by Rhosus. I have not been 
able to identify xupds Bépapdos. 


(D) ff. 329—483 [EZ 338—n]. Bomb. 24 11., no 
raphrase. Hand appears the same as A: a. 1292, 
ff. 483, 484 twelve epigrams and minor poems, 
Subscription f, 484v. 

Td mapdy B:BAlov xetpds 

euod Tod GuaprwAod mactov cw 

Beneath, in capitals, argintia [?] | maz [?] | gara- 
tonius | ¢ | tarvisanus | .? 

5, Vat. 30. Bomb. 144 x 104, ff. 304, 26 IL, 
signed quaternions, s. xiv—xv. Scholia and the 
araphrase of Man. Moschopoulus in marg., inter- 
in. glosses and periochae. 

Contains the entire Jliad, with Proclus’ life and 
metrical prolegomena. 

. Vat. 31. Bomb. 104x8 in., ff. 265, 25 IL, 
partly in 2 cols., signed quaternions, s. xiii ; hypo- 
theses, paraphrase sometimes interlinear sometimes in 
parallel column, occasional marg. scholia. Damaged 
at begining and end. 

Contains A 449—0O 262, with two leaves (ff. 264, 
5) of Dionysius Periegetes (according to the index).® 

Vat. 50. Bomb. and chart. 104 x74 in., ff. 
232, quaternions, s. xiv—xv. 

— ff. 1—79, Eur. Hecwba, Orestes, Phoen. c. 
scholl. 

80—90 Theocr. Zdyll. (part) [84—90 on paper]. 
91—169 Sophocles Aiax, Electra, 0.7. 
170—190 Hesiod, 0.D. [187-197 paper]. 
190—210 Pindar, Ol. 

211—232 Iliad A—B 222 mutilated at end. 

Perochae and marg. scholia; inc. scholia pijyw: 

_8, Vat. 97. Bomb. 9 x 54, ff. 331, signed quater- 
nions, s. xiv. 

Contents, various, chiefly grammatical works of 
Man. Moschopoulos. ff. 260—305, Iliad A—B 493: 
paraphrase, interlin. glosses, periochae, marg. scholia. 

At beg.  BiBAos duhpoio povoowAdxos, KAjow 
iAuddos éxwvuplay popéovoa. At end, obra 7 [ex 4] 
BiBros méAct yewpylov tod macidatov, followed by a 
monocondylion apparently to the same effect. 

9, Vat. 902. Bomb. 10x7 in., ff. 246, signed 


? Christophorus Garathon was the owner of the ms. 
Laur. 70, 34 written in Constantinople in 1427. 

3 MSS. Vat. 32 and 33 contain scholia minora to 
the Jliad ; the latter is alluded to by Ludwich, Aris- 
tarchs hom. Textkritik ii. 512 note, and Maass, Scholia 
Townleyana vol. 2 p.. It may be well to give some 
additional particulars of the former, which seems 
to have escaped notice. Vat. 32, membr. 114 x 94, ff. 
139, signed quaternions, has the last leaf (f. 139) re- 
stored by a later hand upon a piece of palimpsest ; 
after six lines necessary to complete the text come 
the following in the same hand : éypdon év dpxadia év 
TH GOV | TOD mpophuov 
tov pyrépos tree -x [1097]. | ofros ev Ta 
TéAEL XaPTHY Kexemevny: | GpapTw- 
Abo taxvypagos. And beneath, cor 0€ ob Kal 
Binvicavto Td giroréxvnua wavy ads ixérns 
5 mpdpuuos apeadivds wéAomos rod Kpedupyov" 
BAémerat of OéAwvres of Tas A€kets Topas aprwpevor (?) 
7d voov én’ apdéBecd......(22) The 
book therefore with the exception of the last page 
was written by Prophemus in Arcadia in 1097, and 
this agrees well with the style of writing. Vat. 33 
is similar, but may be somewhat earlier in point of 
time ; it is in excellent preservation. A more or less 
contemporary copy is a MS. at Grotta Ferrata, Z. a. 
xxv, but mutilated and containing scholia alone te A 
and B ; they begin at the words (eds 5¢ méuwas 
mpds abrév. The view taken by Peipers (ap. Lud- 
wich, Khein. Mus, xxxii. p. 187) of the age of this 
MS. is far too modest. 
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quaternions, 8. xiii, Paraphrase in parallel columns 
tor some books, scholia, hypotheses, periochae.! 

Contains tf. 1—190, A 16—K 94. 

191—214 Dionysii oixouvnévns wepifynors, c. scholl. 

215—246 Pindar, O02, (defect.) c. scholl. 

On f. 180r. at bottom, érous ¢ pv B, i.e. 1044, but 
I cannot think that this has any reference to the date 
of the manuscript. 

Inscriptions : 


f. 38r. top, éy@ la (1) 
f. 72r. bottom, BiBAos mépuxer Tod (2) Kar- 


pn 

10. in $03. Membr. 9x6 in., ff. 239, 31 Il, 
quaternions, s. xii—xiii, palimpsest. Scholia and in- 
terlin. glosses, mostly in later hands. Defective at 
beginning and end. 

Contains A 62—Q. 587. 

11. Vat. 915. Bomb. 10x7 in., ff. 258, 2 cols., 
s, xiii. ? written by a scribe named George. 

Contains ff. 1—47, selections from Musaeus, Theo- 
critus, Theognis, Phocylides, Pindar. 

47v.—142 Iliad, beginning at A 29, with scholia, 
interlin. glosses, hypotheses, periochae: 39 lines to 
the page. 

142—end, Odyssey, Hesiod: with Tzetzes’ scholia, 
parts of Theocr., Dionysius Perieg., Lycophr. Cassan- 
dra, al., many leaves being out of order. 

On f. 134 at the end of X, 

& xe Bohder por 7d SovAw yewpylw 

At the end a note relating to the birth of a child 
contains the date ¢-w5 N @ [1296]. 

12, Vat. 1315, parts 1 and 2. 

Membr. 12 x 9 in., ff. 558, 32 IL, signed quater- 
nions, s. xiv—xv, in an archaistic hand. 

Contains the Iliad, from A 23, one f. being wanting. 
Long hypotheses, perioche, occasional scholia. 

At beg., Ex libris Fulvii Ursini.? 

18, Vat. 1316, in two parts.? 

Bomb. 9 x 64 in., ff. 855, 27 Il. 2 cols. Def. at 
beg. and end. 

Contains A 109—0 216, with the exception of A, 
M, N. Prose paraphrase in parallel column, which 
however does not extend throughout ; in some places 
(e.g. in the Bowrla) text and paraphrase are in 
different hands. Hypotheses, periochae, most books 
are followed by abundant commentary: ¢.g. after 
A, f. 10—17, ioroplas rod duhpov 
ine. Chrnra evOds Sia rh TeAcvTalwy Hptaro 
After B, 26v.—30v., B dunpov 
paypdlas. 31r.—36v. GAAnyoplwy iwdvyov 
rod (od [on A only]. 

ff. 337—352 dpor, membr., with 
3 ff. added on bomb, 

Inscriptions : 

At beg: Ex libris Fulvii Ursini. 

f. 332 on a piece of flyleaf mounted, ’AABéprov miov 
kapralwy &pxovros Homeri Ilias vetus. 

_M. de Nolhac justly observes that Giorgio Valla’s 
signature has perished in the processes of binding. 

14, Vat. 1317 in two parts.4 

Bomb. 9x6 in., ff. 265, 18 Il., s. xii—xiii. 

Contains the whole Jliad, without scholia or 
hypotheses, but with periochae; the first 20 ff. 
(A—B 531) restored according to Orsini’s inventory 
(p. .” ap. Nolhac) by Giovanni Onorio of Otranto (s. 
xvi). 


1 Upon the paraphrase cf. Ludwich /.c., p. 548. 
2 Cf. de Nolhac, La Bibliothéque de Fulvio Orsini, 


p. 336. 

3 De Nolhac, J.c., p. 167n. 3. I confess to having 
taken from M. de Nolhac the statement that books 
A—N are missing. The fact had escaped me. 

* De Nolhae, Lc., p. 165 n. 2. 
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Subscriptions : 

At beg. Ex libris Fulvii Ursinii. 

At end of text, in minute letters : abréxetp 

Atpoxdy (?) emiBarns Tilo (2?) 

f. 265v. a monocondylion, and beneath 

oluwvos xplorov hde BiBAos. 

15, Vat. 13185 bomb. 9x7 in., ff. 249, 16 Il., 2 
cols., quaternions ; 8, xiii. 

Contains Iliad A 494—O 685 ; paraphrase on marg. 
or between the text in paragraphs, scholia, hypothe- 
ses, periochae: repaired with paper, according to 
M. de Nolhac, by Onorio. 

16, Vat. 1319° bomb. 103x7 in., ff. 221, 35 11, 
signed quaternions, s. xii—xiii, xv, xvi. 

Contains the whole Jliad, in one original hand, 
which has twice been restored. 

A. s. xii—xiii, ff. 31r.—213v. T 35—O 302 with 
the exception of the parts supplied by B. No 
periochae, rare scholia and interlin. glosses, which 
are usually in the later hands. 

B. s. xv. ff. 25—80 (B 529—T 34), 64, 65 (H 37— 
119), 214—220 (2 3083—796). 

C. Onorio (s. xvi), ff. 1—25 (A 1—B 528), 221 (0 
796—end). At the beginning Onorio has collected 
all the hypotheses and periochae. 

Inscriptions : 

At beg. Ez libris Fulvii Ursinii. 

f. 168v. margin [A]— 


Xptore Bo po 
a 


o@ 

in a hand not much later than that of the text. 

17, Vat. 14047 Bomb. 10x7 in., ff. 382 signed 
quaternions, 8. xiv. 

Contains ff. 1—156, Varia Grammatica, 157—208 
Philostr. Jimagines, 209—245 Paul. Silentiarius 
246—293 Philostr. Heroica. 

294—331 Iliad A and B without the catalogue. 

Paraphrase following the text in paragraphs, no 
scholia, hypotheses or periochae. 

332, Archiae eis ayavas emvypdupara. 

At beg. Ex libris Fulvii Ursinii. 

f. 244v., after Silentiarius, SAov. 


Palatini Graec® 


18. Pal. 6. chat. 11x 8 in., ff. 191, s. xv. 

Hypotheses, periochae, prose paraphrase in red. 
Scholia. : 

Contains A—Q. 388, with the exception of A 189— 
611, K 80-234, 549—579, A 1—118 (according to 
Sig. Stevenson). 

19. Pal. 12. Bomb. 12x9 in., ff. 269. qua- 
ternions, 8. xiii. 

Paraphrase, perioch., abundant marg. scholia, no 
hypotheses, 

Contains the whole Iliad, but with many leaves 
restored by late hands: ff. 1. [A 1—22] and 269 [a 
752—end] are in the hand of Giorgio Valla® ; ff. 10, 
17, 18, 20, 22, 23, 26, 50 are in another and later 
hand. The scholia fail in the later books. The fly- 
leaves have perished. 

20, Pal. 150. Chart. 8}x6 in., ff. 186, 23 ll. s. 
xv. 

Contains ff. 1—7 Batrachomyomachia, 

9—91 Iliad A—Z, with hypotheses, periochae, oc- 

casional marg. scholia and interlin. glosses ; E and Z 


5 ib. n. 3. 

6 Cf. de Nolhae, J.c., ib. n. 4, 

7 de Nolhac, J.c., p. 339, n. 49. 

8 Codices Manuscripti Palatini Graeci recensuit et 
digessit Henricus Stevenson Senior. Romae 1885. 

9 This fact has escaped Sig. Stevenson. 
U 4 
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v. Sig. Stevenson. 

93—189 Apollonius Rhod., Argonautica (part). 
91. Pal. 180. membr. 10x7 in. ff. 256, 3011, 
quinions, s. xv. : written by Joannes Scutariota. 

Contains the entire Jliad, with scholia to the first 
books. On the pages out of place v. Sig. Stevenson. 

At beg. Jannogit Manetti Ilias homeri xxiiij. 

92. Pal. 310. Chart. 14} x11 in., ff. 247 s. xv. 

Contains Iliad A 51—O, with paraphrase, scholia, 
hypotheses ; for a list of the prolegomena v. Sig. 
Stevenson. 

Urbinates Graeci. 

93. Urb. 136. membr. 12 x 64 in., ff. 435, 32 IL, 
quaternions, s. xvi. 

Contains tf. 1—245 the Iliad, 246—435 the Odyssey, 
with periochae. 

24, Urb. 137. membr. 15x 10in., ff. 214, 37 IL, 
quinions, 8. Xv. 
Contains the Iliad, with periochae. 
At beg. 


or 
a: duhpov idtds Bnocaplwvos 
kapdnvdAews TOD 


locus primus homeri Ilias. b. Car. Tusculani bes- 
lis 
sarion Car. antonio filiolo suo. Comiti montis feletri 
librum hune dono dedit ut is quem sciebat | grecis 
litteris operam dare cupisse: haberet poctam optimum 
maximum, quem teneris ebibens annis: non modo 
doctrina | sed etiam moribus principe dignis ornaretur. 
et inre militari apprime instructus patre avoque dignus 


effceretur ; b. Car. nicenus man, propria. 

There follow six hexameters from Bessarion to 
Antonio, and a translation by N. Perottus, Archiepis- 
copus Sypontinus. 

DB. Urb, 138. membr. 8 x 6, ff. 244, quaternions, 
8. 


xv. 
Contains the Iliad to ¥ 130, in three different 
hands : 

A. ff. 1—24, 97—216 ; 20 11, with scholia. 

B. 25—96: no scholia. 

C. 217—229: no scholia. 

Ottoboniant Graeci. 

26. Ottobon. 58, in two parts. 

Chart. 11 x 8 in., ff. 403, 22 11., quinions, a. 1538. 

Contains ff. 1—25 Prolegomena in Iliadem, Procli 
vit. Hom. 

29—389 Iliad, entire, with copious marg. scholia, 
hypotheses, periochae, interlin. glosses. 

390—393 Vit. Homeri. 

395—402 (nrhuara Kad Atoes ex Trav dunpiKdv 
eiAnupéevat, Tw KovTE- 
Aéovtt. 

Subscription : 403 v. eis 
tov rod ivdlerov ia Cus Kad ot evravd / avaryivd- 


5 ypdowv 
= are in a second, but contemporary 
n 
At beg. : Ex codicibus D. Ducis ab Altaemps. 
27. Ottobon. 303. chart. 84x54 in., ff. 25, 14 


8, XY. 
4 contains ff. 1—3 prolegomena and hypotheses to 


4—25 A—B 23, with interlin. glosses and periochae. 
28. Ottobon. 342. bomb. 94x 64 in., ff 197, 31 
1L., 2 cols., s. xiv. 
Contains ff. 1—185 the Iliad entire, with hypothe- 


have a prose paraphrase. On the derangement of 


ses, interlin. glosses, periochae, and after each book 
foropla: kad rijs 

186—190 orixor yewpylov nal ris 
Tov peydAns exxAnalas Tod moatdou: eis Thy 
€pov. 
P191—194. (chart. and later) similar eccl. verses, 
there are the following notes : 

f. 194 v, (chart.) 7d wapdv BiBAlov On apyuplov 
wap’ éuod amd Tod juiv wn | papri 
v 8 rod Erovs [1396]. 

Beneath, a monocondylion. 

195 v. (bomb.) at top. Tod meArrnvidrov—dyyn- 
tplov mépuxev and again below, 
even more erased. Also, yedpyios Tod 
often repeated, various faint monocondylia. 


AA 
196—7. év tn B Tov amp em tis Cv & 


w 
ere [1414] apxhy rod woinrod 
6 xwvoravrivos. ‘Two other similar notes, of the years 
1396 and 1418. 
Codices Reginae Graeci.* 

29. Reg. 92. chart. 114 x 74, ff. 173, quaternions 
8. XV. 

Contains 2—44 Pindar. OV. (part). 

45—50 Hom. Batrachomach., in a later hand. 
‘ 51—82 Jliad, A—B 4938, in the same hand as Pin- 

ar. 

Hypotheses, periochae, Moschopoulos paraphrase, 
scholia inc. 

83—107 Hesiod 0. D. 

108—153 Aeschylus Prom., S.c. Th., Persae. 

154—173 Theocr. (part). 

At end: 6 80dA0s rod Kparatod Kad aylov 
nat | 5 Koopas vrapourta- 


Codices Pit PP. Ii. 


30. Pius II. 38, chart. 9 x 63 in., ff 111, 2311, 
8. Xvi. 
Contains ff. 2—12 Herod. vit. Hom., Dio Chrys. 
Adyos wept duhpov. 

13—111. Iliad. A—H with hypotheses to @. hypo- 
theses, periochae, interlin, and marg. glosses. 


BIpLiorEcA ANGELICA. 


$1, C. 1. 2. bomb. 15x10 in., as now repaired, 
about 12 x 9 originally, ff. 174, 2 cols., 26 ll., qua- 
ternions. 

Contains the Iliad, entire with hypotheses, perio- 
chae, interlin. glosses, few marg. scholia. Books A—M 
are followed by foroptat kad droptat ris—paywdias. 

The pages are repaired with paper, and some of the 
text supplied by a xvith cent. basd, perhaps that of 
Giov. Onorio. 

At. the beginning the stamp Bibliothecae Passio- 


BIBLIOTECA BARBERINI. 


32, I. 161. bomb. 94 x 64 in., 28 1l., quaternions, 
a, 1304. 

Contains the whole Iliad, preceded by the com- 
mentary of Moschopoulos on A, B: hypotheses, 
~~ interlin. glosses, marg. scholia rarely after 

493, 


1 Codices Manuscripti Graecit Reginae swecorum et 
Pit PP. II., recensuit et digessit Henricus Stevenson 
Senior, Romae 1888. 

2 There is a full description of this. ms. in Heyne, 
vol. iii, p. xlviii.: he says ‘notitiam eius debeo 
humanitati Viri Cl. Louis Lamberti.’ 
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Subscription f. 246, BIBAos terércora 
Bid xe—pds pavovhA Tod apyv..'. 7. kara 


K€ Tod iovvlov unvds Tis énorauévns B v trove 
aya Boe 7d is doubtless 
a mistake. 

F. lat bottom: Caroli Strozzae Thome fil. 

33, I. 93. chart. and membr. 84 x 54 in., ff. 30, s. 
xvi, : in three parts. 

A. ff. 1—10 chart. Odyssey a—B 19. 

B. 11—22 chart. Jl. xarddoyos vedv Bowrla, 
with alternate Latin translation. On f. 11, Catalo- 
gus Navium | Homeri | Donati Rodulphi | apud 


Petrum Meliokottum AN. MDXLVITJ. 
Cc. 26—30. membr. Jliad A 1—160. 
34, 110. chart. 84x 6 in., ff. 64, 23 11, s, xvi. 
Contains ff. 1—82 Aristophanis Plutus, eum trad. 


Lat. 
41—57 Iliad H—O@ 190, with periochae, and Latin 


glosses. 

35, II. 16. chart. 11x 8} in. ff. 71, 31 IL, s. 
xviii ? 

ff. 1—13 Iliad T—A 320. 

15—24 A—B 4938, with the heading of the Cata- 


logue. 
31—69 Latin translation of B and I, al. 


Grotra Ferrata. 

36, Z. a. xxiv. membr. 9 x 64 in., ff. 84, 24 IL, 
signed quaternions, s. xiv. palimpsest (cf. Rocchi on 
MS. Z. a, xxiv.). Defective at beginning, the first 
quire being vy. 

Contains Iliad 1 604—M 179, M 442—N 21, N 500 
— 384, X—. Marginal and interlin. glosses, but 
no scholia, hypotheses, or periochae. @—Q are in 
a second hand which added the glosses, 


BIBLIOTECA VALLICELLIANA, 


$7. F. 16. chart. s. xv. ff. 

Contains tf, 2-~-44 various ecclesiastical writings. 

45—52 Iliad K 302—Z 467, without scholia or 
glosses, 


1 Codices Cryptenses digesti et illustrati cura et 
studio D. Ant, Rocchi Tusculani, 1883. 
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58—60 Arist. Acharn, 661—893. 
61— Hesiod 0.D. Theog., Sceut. Her., with 
scholia. 


BIBLIOTECA VITTORIO EMANUELE. 


38. Vitt. Em. 8. chart. 114 x84 in., ff. 85. - 

ff. 1—4 prolegomena. 9—80 Jiiad A, 6 lines to a 
page, on the recto only, copious grammatical anno- 
tations, partly in Latin. 

84. misc. grammatical notes. 

At beg. : Colle. Rom. Soci. Jesu Cat. inscript. ex 
bibl. Mureti.? 


2 In the number of this Review for October 1889 I 
gave some particulars of the MS. 6 in this library, 
which contains scholia minora to the Iliad. I was 
then unaware that the manuscript had been studied 
in detail by Prof. Sittl, Sitzwngsberichte der philo- 
soph.-philolog. u. historisch. Classe der K. b. Akad. d. 
Wiss, zu Miinchen, 1888 Bd. II. Heftii. pp. 255 sqq. 
Herr Sittl has shown without a doubt the importance 
of the MS. and its position in the tradition of the 
text of Homer, as Prof. Ludwich has recognised 
(Berliner philologische Wochenschrift, February 16, 
1889) ; but he appears to me to be in error in two 
points. Firstly, in so decidedly assigning the MS. 
to the ninth century: it is however at latest of the 
early part of the tenth ; further, p. 257, 8 Sittl explains 
a double quire-signature that runs through the MS. 
(e.g. rovd, TOU mpérov, 0: K Tod mpwTov 
Birov, 1 :) as if the entire book originally consisted of 
several volumes, ands rod mpérov meant the tenth 
quire of the first volume. But, as a matter of fact, 
these quire-signatures are in a quite late hand, and 
mean nothing more than that when, at some late 
period, the book was trimmed and rebound, the 
trimmer, with unusual care, noted the ‘correspond- 
ence’ of his own signatures, which are the ordinary 
numerals, with the old ones that had been shorn 
away, and which were the letters of the alphabet in 
their natural order. The book may have originally 
been bound in several volumes, but there is nothing 
to prove, or even to suggest, that it was so. Moreover 
MSS. consisting of two or more volumes are more 
often than not signed continuously, 


T. W. ALLEN. 


THERE is a certain practical ground for 
teaching ancient Greek with the pronuncia- 
tion used by the modern Greeks ; inasmuch 
as there is a spoken Greek language, and it 
would make the spoken language easier to 
learn when we want it, if we were used 
from our childhood to representing its 
sounds by the same written letters which it 
uses for itself. But those who advocate the 
modern pronunciation are not content with 
the practical ground alone. The proposal 
would have no interest for any of its sup- 
porters, if it was not accompanied by a 

1 The Pronunciation of Greek. With Suggestions 


Sora Reformin the Teaching of that Language. By 
E. A. S. Dawes, M. A. (Lond.). London : 1889. 2s. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF ANCIENT GREEK.1 


historical theory, that the Greeks of a fairly 
early period, say the Christian era, used the 
same letter to represent the same sound as 
their modern successors, or, as it is generally 
phrased, ‘pronounced the language in the 
same way’ ; but that form of statement begs 
the question whether what they pronounced 
was the same language at all, in respect of 
vocabulary, accidence, or syntax, a question 
on which I will not enter. 

The letters in dispute fall into the follow- 


ing groups: (1) 7, 5, (2) 6, x (3) a» 


e, (4) o, v, (5) ev, av. The evidence which 
I will take first is the latest, that of the 
Gothic transliterations of Greek proper 
names. As is well known, the Gothic Bible 
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dates from about 370 a.p., and its Greek 
represents the pronunciation of Constan- 
tinople. Our fragmentary MSS. of it belong 
to the next century ; but we have no means 
of knowing whether the pronunciation of 
Gothic had changed in that interval (with 
one possible exception which I will note) ; 
we shall be treating ourselves most rigorously 
if we say that it had not ; we will say that 
we have proved our case ‘up to 350,’ when 
we might say ‘ up to 450.’ 

Take the groups (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), in 
order as they occur in Gothic. As regards 
(1), I think we must admit that the ‘mod- 
ernist ’ case is proved for 8B. The Calendar- 
fragment writes ‘Naubaimbair.’ The 
fragment was written in Italy, and the 
spelling must mean that the Latin word was 
pronounced ‘ Novemver,’ with two English 
v’s, not ‘ Nobember’ with English 8’s. For 
d the ground is less certain, but the tendency 
to write d for final p, chiefly in St. Luke’s 
Gospel, seems to show a change from English 
d to English 3 in the period between Ulfilas 
and our MSS. For y we can scarcely speak, 
unless we are to take ‘ Kreks’ for “EAAnyv as 
a proof that the Gothic g also was a spirant. 
For the group (1) therefore, we do acknow- 
ledge that the modern pronunciation was 
fast becoming established in the fourth and 
fifth centuries A.D. 

For the group (2) we must acknowledge 
the same thing even more decidedly. p is 
always the Gothic 6, ¢ is always the Gothic f. 
In the face of these two facts, we cannot lay 
any weight on the Gothic 4h for x. 

For the group (3) we can speak with cer- 
tainty. The Gothic ez represents the Greek 
e. and 7 indiscriminately, so these two had 
already become alike. But y is always the 
Gothic @. Now the Gothic é is certainly the 
é of Latin, and of the cognate Teutonic 
languages ; that is, speaking with due lati- 
tude, the é of French, the @ of English, the 
é of German and Italian. a, on the other 
hand, is always the Gothic ai. That of itself 
might mean the true dipthong d + i, the 
sound which we always fancy to be, but 
which strict phenologists tell us is not, the 
sound of the English7. But the Gothic at 
cannot be that sound, because it is also used 
to represent «. The man who is not afraid 
to write Aifaisus for "Edeoos would never 
have written Kaisar for Kaicap, if the « and 
at had not had to his ear the same sound 
(apart from quantity, which may or may not 
have been perceptible). So the Gothic ai is 
a lengthened ¢, and of course this agrees 
with the long-standing habit of Graeco-Latin 
transliteration. But this lengthened « is not 


the Gothic @, English @. It must have been 
(speaking again with due latitude) the 
English vowel of there and fair. (For the 
future I shall call this ‘ English air,’ using r 
as the diacritic, which to nine-tenths of 
English speakers it is.) In short the modern 
Greek scheme for a, is English 4, é, 2, 
the Gothic scheme is English air, a, @. 

(4) In modern Greek ot and v have the 
same sound as t% In Gothic we have un- 
fortunately no Greek word containing o; 
the passage which mentions ®o/By is lost. 
The Gothic y appears in Greek words only, 
We cannot identify the pronunciation from 
Gothic alone, but there can be no doubt that 
it was some one of the sounds which are 
written with di in German, and u in French. 
Anyhow, Gothic shows that it was not i 
or 

(5) av and ev appear in Gothic as av and 
aiv (where of course ai means ¢, as men- 
tioned above). Of course this is seized by 
the ‘ modernists,’ who are not familiar with 
Gothic, as a proof that av and ev were pro- 
nounced with an English v. But in fact the 
Gothic v cannot have been an English v ; it 
must have been something scarcely distin- 
guishable from an English w; for, besides 
the collateral evidence of the other Teutonic 
languages for v as w, we have seen that 
Gothic wrote the English v as 6. 

To sum up the evidence from Gothic, we 
find that in about 370 a.p., at Constantinople, 
the consonants in dispute had almost com- 
pletely reached their present stage, but of 
the four vowel-sounds which are now iden- 
tical with <, only one had reached its present 
stage. 

How long had the ‘ Gothic scheme,’ as we 
may call it, been prevalent when Ulfilas 
found it? As regards its vowels, certainly 
since about 200 B.c., that is, during the time 
for which we have a continuous stream of 
Greek and Latin intertransliterations. No- 
body doubts the identity of a: and ae, and 
the confusion of ae with é does not begin 
till the very end of our period. The identity 
of » and @ is guaranteed by hundreds of 
cases in both languages ; the two or three 
cases like Sxyriwy and YepoujAws are cases of 
substitution. Sxqriwy must be due to popular 
etymology on Greek soil ; the -ydwos words 
have substituted a suffix that did exist in 
Greek for one that did not. ot is oe, and oe 
is a sound on the point of becoming @ v is 
y, from the time when the Latin ear begins 
to perceive that it is not wu. As to the con- 
sonants we cannot speak with certainty. 
There is a time when ¢ is not f, then there 
comes a time when ¢ is f; for 6 and x Latin 
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has not the means of giving evidence. About 

we have evidence for }, and evidence for 
v (whether PovABws does or does not prove 
that the Latin v was English v, it certainly 
proves that that particular scribe sounded 
his 8 as English v, or German w). Doubt- 
less the digamma-f’s which we know from 
glossaries (d8wp, &c.) also mean v; 
and probably they come from collections 
made within these limits of time. For 6 and 
y Latin evidence is impossible, but we must 
acknowledge the spirant pronunciation of 
intervocalic y (for Egypt), for it is not only 
wrongly left out but wrongly inserted 
(kAatyw). 

As regards av and ev, the general absence 
of any Greek av and ev seems to be proved 
by the occasional a8 and «8 which represent 
the Latin av and ev before a vowel. If av 
had meant ‘av’ there would have been no 
reason to write Flauius as ®\aBis. (I am 
assuming that by the Christian era the Latin 
v, in certain intervocalic situations, had 
become v, or German w, or some sound 
making the general impression of v on the 
ear.) Of course the numerous cases of af 
or avf, ef or evF, only prove that F was w or 
something near it. At the same time, 
évdouos and KareoxéBace do prove that ev was 
beginning in certain places. 

In short, the pronunciation of Greek, in 
the main centres of civilization, remained 
with little change from a time earlier than 
B.c. 200 to a time later than a.p. 370. But 
it is right to acknowledge sporadic appear- 
ances of innovation, even in the best-speaking 
cities, and still more, the complete anticipa- 
tion in certain places of changes which were 
not to become universal for many centuries. 
To the former class belong the occasional 
‘Hrzoxpdaryns and érdeacev, to the latter pro- 
bably the nearly consistent 7's of Olbia 
(Miss Dawes, p. 36). These exceptional cases 
are naturally the great argument of the 
modernists. If they were at all common, 
they would be of serious importance. As it 
is, it cannot be stated with too great 
emphasis that the countless thousands of 7’s 
and v's coming in the right places down to 
300 or 400 a.p. make the occasional wrong 
ones a mere drop in the bucket. As to the 
suggestion, which Miss Dawes in- 
clined to put into life, that as far back as 
the Athenian dramatists (p. 21) the Greeks 
learned to spell out of books and went on 
writing different letters when the sounds 
were all alike, I will believe that when any 
passage is produced out of a Greek writer 
to suggest such a thing. Meanwhile, the 
fact that « and v, which undoubtedly were 


pronounced alike, are abundantly confused, 

is surely enough to prove that the letters 

brag are not confused were not pronounced 
ike. 

Can we go behind the Roman period? We 
have not the same external evidence, but we 
can do something with the help of com- 
parison of Greek inscriptions in different 
places, and of the @ priori inferences which 
are necessarily drawn from the inspection of 
the alphabet. The great question is the 
meaning of et, 7, a. To describe it the 
@ priori consideration is that the first writers 
of Greek must have intended their letters to 
be signs of their sounds, as fixed as they 
could make them. Miss Dawes is inclined 
to dispute this, but only on the ground that 
the more primitive alphabets cover two or 
three sounds with one sign. But this does 
not prove that they used two or three signs 
for one sound, but rather the reverse. Their 
means were smaller, and they used them 
more economically. When we compare the 
primitive or prae-Ionic alphabets with the 
Tonic alphabet, ¢.g. the prae-Eucleidean with 
the post-Eucleidean Attic inscriptions, we 
find at least three long vowels kept plainly 
apart. (1) The true diphthong which appears 
as e« on all inscriptions alike,’ that is the 
diphthong arising from ¢« + «(whether the 
coalescence is Hellenic or prae-Hellenic), e.g. 
yeva, elu; (2) the ‘adulterine diphthong,’ 
arising from e+e or from «+ suppressed 
consonant, which appears as ¢« in the prae- 
Ionic alphabet, and in the Ionic alphabet as 
«. or 7 according to time and place, begin- 
ning as 7 and ending as e« where we have a 
complete series of documents for the develop- 
ment of the dialect, ¢.g. eivi or ji; (3) the 
‘common Greek 7,’ and ‘Attic-Ionic 7,’ 
which appear equally as « in the prae-Ionic 
alphabet, and in the Ionic alphabet as 7 in 
all times and places (except of course where 
the second of them is a, which has nothing 
to do with our present question).? Obviously, 
these sounds were all different, because (1) 
and (3) are never written alike, and (2), 
which has to borrow its sign from one or the 
other, passes from (3) to (1) in a fixed order. 
Let us call them ‘the diphthong -«,’ ‘the 
adulterine «, ‘the We see that 
they ran in a scale which had the diphthong 
-e. at one end, nearest to i, and the n=€ at 
the other, nearest to ad, and that both the e 
=é, and the 7=€, sounded to a Greek ear, 


1 It is an error which appears in some otherwise 
well-informed books, that the true diphthong appears 
as € in the prae-Ionic alphabet. 

2 The Naxian use of 7 and ¢ is isolated, and points 
to a separate pronunciation of the Attic-Ionic 7. 
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very nearly like a lengthened «. Unhappily, 
we have only two sounds in English which 
we can put into the places of these three 
(and I am writing for those who cannot 
readily reproduce any but ordinary English 
sounds), namely English @ and English air. 
But, considering that the Eucleidean Athen- 
ians wrote «= as «, we shall not be doing 
great violence to the facts if we assign, at 
Athens in 404 B.c., English air to »=€, and 
English @ to both «=€ and diphthong -«, in 
other words, if we say English ‘air=my’ 
for jpi (‘I say’), and English ‘Amy’ for 
both and 

On the same principles, we must assume 
that the first writers of a: meant the sound 
of a + the sound of 1, in other words, that 
at, up to and including the Eucleidean trans- 
ition, was pronounced as we commonly think. 
And so we get a scale of three sounds 
(strictly four, but we will include the adul- 
terine € = « under the diphthong « as above), 
which happen to come in order in the word 
aivyoas. In Roman times, as we have seen, 
this was English air-nay-seece ; at the Euclei- 
dean transition, we assume that it was 
English J-nair-sayce. But what was it at 
the same time in Boeotia? Its component 
vowels were written as y,! «,., and the whole 
word, if it came on a Boeotian inscription 
about the date of 400 B.c., would be qveiors. 
How was this pronounced? Surely with the 
pronunciation of the same word in Roman 
times, air-nay-seece, but not with the pro- 
nunciation of the same written letters in 
Roman times. In other words, Boeotian 
(and Thessalian) anticipated the other dia- 
lects by one or two centuries, in changing 
its pronunciation, but did not, like them 
when their time came, keep the old spelling 
to indicate the new sounds. So we must 
distinguish two stages after B.c. 404 (1) 
when the Athenian said ‘kye’ and spelled 
it kai, while the Boeotian said ‘care’ and 
spelled it «i, (2) the Roman stage, when the 
Athenian and the Boeotian alike said ‘care,’ 
but the Athenian spelled it xai, and the 
Boeotian spelled it xy. That this was so, 
seems to be proved by the Boeotian reten- 
tion of « as a separate sign from ~ Con- 
fessedly, the Athenian of Roman times had 
only three sounds for his four signs au, 7, et, 
i But the Boeotian must have equally had 
three sounds for his three signs y, «, i, or he 
would not have hesitated to reduce his three 
signs to two, just as he previously did not 
hesitate to reduce his four signs to three. 
How did the Eucleidean Athenian pro- 


1 On a few Boeotian inscriptions we can catch the 
transition from a to 7, in the spelling ae. 


nounce o. and v? Well, he did not pronounce 
them alike, because he does not write them 
alike, but there his evidence stops, and here 
again the question is settled by the Boeotian, 
with his unsophisticated instinct for phonetic 
spelling. Where the Athenian writes rivyn, 
the Boeotian writes tovxa or tiovya, but 
where the Athenian writes doi, the Boeotian 
writes éxd or émvi. That is, the Athenian 
and the Boeotian both meant the sound i 
when they wrote v. But the Athenian said 
&é where his ancestors had said w (Eng. oo), 
and went on writing his changed pronun- 
ciation with an unchanged sign ; the Boeotian 
said where his ancestors had said and 
wrote v accordingly, while he went on saying 
Eng. 00 (or Eng. yoo) where his ancestors 
had said Eng. 00, and marked his unchanged 
pronunciation by a changed spelling. 

The Boeotian ov is enough to prove, as we 
have just seen, that the Eucleidean Athenian 
ov means Eng. 00. But it cannot always 
have meant this, for v once meant Eng. 00, 
and then ov meant something else. Of 
course the Eucleidean ov includes both the 
‘diphthong -ov’ and the ‘ov—o’ (to repeat our 
« and é-notation) of the prae-Eucleidean in- 
scriptions, both ovx, with its common-Greek 
ov, and rois—rtws—ros, with its adulterine ov. 
Repeat the reasoning which we used for 
«.—y—at, and we shall come to the conclusion 
that when v meant Eng. 00, ov (both ov-6 and 
diphthong -ov) meant Eng. 6 or something like 
it, and w—é meant Eng. aw or something like 
it. Only the fact that v meant &% in 404 
shows that ov had come to mean Eng. 00 
centuries before « came to mean i. To put 
it according to our formula, there was a time 
everywhere in Greece when aivyoes was 
I-nair-sayce and pév ob viv was mawn oh 
noon; but at Athens mawn oh noon had 
become moan oo ntin when I-nair-sayce was 
still in unimpaired vigour. 

For the consonants we have not the same 
means of judging. It is quite conceivable 
that the spirant values of B-y-5 and of 6-¢-x 
might begin at any time without betraying 
themselves in the spelling. But we can be 
certain that 8, y, 3 were still explosive 
sonants in the Chalcidian colonies when the 
Latin alphabet was borrowed, and we can be 
all but certain that 0, ¢, x were still explosive 
aspirates when Aristophanes’ Scythian re- 
duced them to 7, z, x. 

But we cannot insist on the details of the 
prae-Roman period with complete certainty. 
We only believe that we can pronounce the 
vowels that Sophocles heard ; we know that 
we can pronounce the vowels that Cicero 
heard, and they are not those pronounced in 
the Athens of to-day. T. C. Syow. 
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SreakING generally, I must say that this 
paper confirms my opinion as to the injury 
caused to syntactical studies by the excessive 
importance which has been of late years 
attributed to comparative philology, and to 
the statistical method of inquiry. Syntax 
cannot dispense with logic and metaphysics 
any more than with common-sense: statistics 
can voice no signification, except some man 
shall guide them, and statisticians are usually 
the poorest guides in matters of insight and 
interpretation. 

Speaking particularly, the paper seems to 
me to ignore at least two well-known doc- 
trines: (1) The unreal, or contrary-to-fact 
value in a conditional formula is secondary 
(A. and G. LZ. @. pp. 320 and 327, Gil. L. G. 
§ 599 and refs.) ; and such a formula, even 
after it has acquired the unreal value, is still 
used also in its original sense, Thus 7diKe 
av, noikyoev av may be only iterative, in- 
definite, potential, and not unreal (Gil. Z. G@. 
§ 598 R. L,§ 569 R; A.andG. LZ. G. § 309, 
Madv. 347a, obs. 2, first example. (2) In 
unreal conditions only the protasis is essen- 
tially contrary to fact: the apodosis may be 
unreal only in relation to that protasis. In 
‘If he had invited me, I should not have 
gone,’ the protasis is essentially contrary-to- 
fact: the apodosis is unreal only as a con- 
sequence of that protasis, and real in itself 
(Good. M. 7. § 412). ‘If a man had heard 
Demosthenes speak,’ rendered by «i jxovcer, 
si audisset, would, in model writers, mean 
that the supposed persons did not hear 
Demosthenes, even implying that nobody 
ever heard him; but perhaps Mr. Bayfield 
has in mind the idea that requires «i dxovor, 
si audiverat, with imperf. indic. apodosis, 
which is not unreal, but general or indefinite ; 
or he might prefer si audiret, oblivisceretur 
(cf. si peteret, proficeret, Hor. Sat. 1, 3, 4), 
covered by (1) above. 

Omitting Eur. Jon, 354, as adequately 
treated in the November Review (p. 417), I 
dispose of Meno 93 E, Xen. Hellen. 3, 4, 18, 
as potential forms that have not yet reached 
the unreal stage. (See (1) above, and Good. 
AM. T. § 244, Gil. L. G. § 252 and refs.) In 


1 Abbreviations used :— 


A. and G. L. G. = Allen and Greenough’s Latin 
Grammar (Ginn). 

Gil. L. G. = Gildersleeve’s Latin Grammar (Univ. 
Pub. Co.). 

Good. M. T. = Goodwin’s Syntax of Greek Moods 
and Tenses, last edition (Macmillan), 
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REMARKS ON MR. BAYFIELD’S PAPER.! 


Soph. O. 7. 220, the participle, as best under- 
stood, is not a true conditional, but a virtual 
causal, and need not be considered here 
(Good. M. ZT §§ 171, 818). 

Meno 94 D is certainly unreal; and 
Socrates simply repeats there the refrain 
(first sounded in 89 C) that ‘virtue is not 
teachable,’ whatever modification of the 
view he may hold or intend to make. 

Of the Latin examples, Verr. 3, 29 is an 
instance of ‘ partial obliquity ’ (or attraction) 
(A. and G. LZ. G. § 340, d and refs., Gil. 
L. G. § 509, 3, Madv. § 369), for fut. perf. 
Livy 22, 54, as an apodosis, needs no com- 
ment; though as a matter of fact the indi- 
vidual calamities of the time, happening to 
the Romans, could not of course happen to 
other nations, whence the unreality. Livy 
22, 24, Verr. 4, 23, Man. 11, are poten- 
tials of the past not yet developed into 
unreals (Roby 1544, Madv. 350a). Verg. 
6, 879, also an apodosis, is noticeable 
(though I am not aware that the peculiarity 
of this use has been noticed) as a virtual 
unreal fut. perf. expressed as past because 
the case is already settled (Gil. LZ. G. § 599 
and refs., cf. Livy 22, 60, si postulassent, 
peregissent). 

Finally, in rendering Mr. Bayfield’s ‘ Even 
a stoic would have jumped if a wasp had 
stung his nose,’ following model writers, 1 
must first determine whether or not I deny 
that a wasp ever stung a stoic: for the 
former interpretation, I use only the past 
unreal formula : for the latter I use iterative, 
indefinite, general forms, including the 
Latin impf. subj. in both members. 

The rule holds: the unreality, though a 
secondary acquisition, has become inherent ; 
and the hearer knows from the mere formula 
that the supposition is, and is designed to be, 
contrary to the facts assumed and asserted 
by the speaker. When Mr. Bayfield hears 
his debtor say ‘I would pay youif I had the 
money,’ he knows from the formula that the 
speaker assumes and asserts his lack of the 
money, even though he may otherwise know 
that the scamp has a full purse; and Sir 
Gorgius Midas may assume and assert the 
fact of indigence and say, ‘If I were not a 
peor man.’ These assumptions and asser- 
tions constitute the whole distinctiveness of 
unreal or unfulfilled wishes in present or 
past time: without the concomitant oppo- 
sition the expressions would be pointless. 
Independent knowledge may or may not 
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exist, but it is of no importance in deter- 
mining the value of the formulae. 

While I find less to object to in the latter 
part of Mr. Bayfield’s paper, I confess my 
inability to see any advantage in the pro- 
posed scheme of conditional sentences ; for, 
from what is said above, it follows that the 
difference between ‘ the sentences marked (B) 
and those marked (A)’ in 2 and 3 is not only 
that the former (B) ‘ present the hypothetical 
idea less positively.’ The indicative with 
dy, as distinguished from the mere indicative, 
recalls and reasserts the potential idea, in- 
herent in its continuative and in its indefinite 
tenses alike, one of its original implications 
as the generic mood. In other words the 
indicative alone may become hypothetical by 
means of the conditional sign or by an im- 
plied relation: the indicative with dv is per 
se modal, like the subj. and opt. And, by a 
curious irony, Mr. Bayfield must see that an 
unreal condition, asserting its opposite, is 
really more positive than a pure condition 
asserting only relation. 

As to A (B), Gildersleeve has finally dis- 
posed of that. If Mr. Bayfield seeks novelty 
in conditional classification he will discover 
fresh fields in an arrangement by mood-value 
instead of by time-value ; and I suggest to 
him as unfinished questions (1) the real time 
of the apodosis in 2 B and (2) the future- 
perfect value sometimes included in 3 B, 
already hinted at. 

The distinction in favour of Indefinite 
Sentences seems to be without a difference. 
‘Conditional’ and ‘indefinite’ are recip- 
rocals. Everything general or indefinite is 
so far conditional ; and conversely, the con- 
ditional is indefinite, though it may be a 
general principle applied in a special case. 
The negative used is to be noted. Goodwin 
seems to have adequately separated the in- 
definite value in the pronoun from that in 
the time, showing how they may exist 
together or separately. My objection is not 
to discrimination in terms, but to the argu- 
egy on which this one is based (cf. W/. 7’. 

192. 2). 

‘Sequence’ is not well used here. The 
practical formulae of the ‘Sequence of Tenses’ 
(or Moods) have not even convenience, unless 
the antecedent term can be settled ; and, in 
conditional sentences proper and all sen- 
tences so far as they acquire a conditional 
value, both terms are settled at once, or each 
is settled without regard to the other (cf. 
M. T. § 409): in neither case is there 
sequence. And Goodwin’s view, that the 
accord of protasis and apodosis is only as- 
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similation appears to put relation at the 
mercy of accident (cf. M. 7. § 239). 

All that remains is to except to Mr, 
Bayfield’s statement that his ‘ Indefinite 
Sentences’ (Goodwin’s General Conditional 
and General Conditional Relative Sentences) 
do not use the indicative. Gildersleeve 
(Trans. Am. Phil. Assocn., 1876) shows that 
they do, as does Goodwin. Why they should 
not is difficult to understand : the indicative, 
as the generic mood, may reassert the poten- 
tial value that was one of its original uses, 
and its continuative tenses are specially 
prone to develop this modal force (ef. Gil. 
L. G. § 218 R. 1572, 569 R.1). Accordingly 


I cannot accept Goodwin’s explanation of: 


these indicatives any more than Mr. Bay- 
field’s discovery. Since Goodwin’s ‘general 
conditional relative sentence’ must contain a 
double indefiniteness, half cannot serve for 
the whole; and the indicative cannot be held 
to ‘refer to one of the cases in which the 
event may occur as if it were the only one—’ 
which, in view of M. 7. §$ 24, 25, is simply 
making a difficulty by going beyord the 
record. (The same objection applies to 
M. T. § 155, after 56, 57.) And there is no 
such thing as a ‘timeless ’ tense, neither 
definite nor indefinite: a present tense may 
refer to the single, immediate present ; or it 
may refer to the general present, true as a 
principle at any individual point for repeated 
or possible acts of the same or of different 
persons. The tense is present, because the 
repetition or possibility is asserted only as 
a characteristic of present time : in past or 
future it may not hold good. It is timeless 
only as being general or indefinite by apply- 
ing to the acts of different persons, which 
implies more indefiniteness than different 
acts of the same person. 

The indicative of a purely descriptive 
clause in Latin oratio obliqua is not in point, 
as the Latin regularly uses the indicative in 
general or indefinite sentences, but the Latin 
present subjunctive may certainly refer to a 
present act with no more of indefiniteness 
or futurity than mere verification requires. 
Similarly, the Greek subjunctive and optative 
may refer to what is now true, as will be 
found out later (Jf. 7. §§ 92, 93, 238, 409, 
458); and examples cited M. 7. 444 will 
show that a Greek did use éav+subj. for a 
definite future time. In any case, Mr. Bay- 
field has not succeeded in proving that the 
indicative, however it be explained, is not 
available for his ‘indefinite’ sentences. 

CaskIE Harrison, 
Brooklyn. 
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Ir seems to be generally agreed that this 
chapter is misplaced in the textus receptus. 
Mr. H. Jackson puts it at the end of the 
book ; Ueberweg (Hist. Phil. vol. i. p. 147 
English Transl.) inserts it (preceded by 
chapter 9 $$ 14—17, 1137a 4—30) after 
chapter 8, after ovyyvwpovxd 1136 a 9. 
The reasons for preferring Ueberweg’s re- 
arrangement are (1) that the constructive 
treatment of Justice becomes continuous, 
and the dopia contained in chapters 9 and 
11 of the textus receptus form an appendix 
to the book: (2) that the remarks on 
éreixeva. follow closely on the discussion con- 
tained in chapter 8. A comparison of Lhet. 
j. 13 makes it probable that they ought to 
follow even more closely than they do in 
Ueberweg’s rearrangement—.e. that chapter 
9 §§ 14—17 ought not to intervene between 
the end of chapter 8 and the beginning of 
chapter 10, but be otherwise disposed of— 
I do not venture to suggest how. In het. 
i, 13 the discussion of éme‘kea arises imme- 
diately out of a discussion, closely resembling 
that in Hth. Nic. v. 8, of the various degrees 
of guilt attaching to the BAdBa: which come 
before the courts of justice. If, as seems 
probable, the writer of Hth. Nic. v. 8 had 
Rhet. i. 13 before him, or in his recollection, 
when he wrote, he would naturally go 
immediately on from 
(1136 @ 9) to the discussion of eme‘keva. 

Ueberweg accounts for the disorder in 
the textus receptus of the last three chapters 
of Eth. Nic. v. by the misplacement of the 
leaves in an archetype MS. 

It may be only an accidental coincidence 
—but it seems worth noticing in connexion 
with this hypothesis of misplaced leaves— 
that the mass of text from 1176 a 11 to1177 
a 30 (£th. Nic. x. ch. 5 § 9—ch. 7 § 4), 
omitted by the Laurentian K°” is twice as 
large as that contained in the chapter on 
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ETH. NIC. V. 10, 11387 a 31—1138 a 3. 


émteixera, V. 10; twice as large as that con- 
tained in v. 11; and equal to that inter- 
vening in the textus receptus between the 
end of chapter 8 (1136 a 9) and the be- 
ginning of the chapter on éme‘kea, chapter 
10. There are 88 Bekker’s lines in the pas- 
sage (1176 a 11—1177 a 30) omitted by K”; 
43 in the chapter on ézeixeva ; 43 in the fol- 
lowing chapter v. 11; and 87 from the end 
of v. 8 to the beginning of v. 10, 

The lacuna in K” was probably caused by 
the absence of two leaves (each containing 
about 43 Bekker’s lines) from the ancient 
manuscript of which K* is a transcript. 
Fol. 121" in K” ends with ra yap aira rovs 
(1176 a 11) and fol. 121° (the other side of 
the same leaf) begins with piv xexopyynpevwv 
6 pev (1177 @ 30), the lacuna not being indi- 
cated in any way by the scribe, who, it 
would seem, was unconscious of its exist- 
ence. 

On the other hand it would be going too 
far if we were to say that the disorder in the 
textus receptus of v. 9—11 was probably 
caused by the misplacement of archetype 
leaves containing each about 43 Bekker’s 
lines. The ‘disorder’ to be explained by the 
hypothesis is, after all, not a definite indis- 
putablefactlikethelacunainK”. At any rate 
it would be satisfactory, before attaching 
much importance to the quantitativerelation 
subsisting between the lacuna in K” and 
certain passages in v. 9—11, to be able to 
point to other cases of ‘ disorder’ in the Zth. 
Nic. which could be explained by the hypo- 
thesis of an archetype leaf of 43 Bekker’s 
lines. I confess that as yet I have not 
found any such cases. The space intervening 
between v. 4, 12 (11326 9) and v. 5, 9 (1133, 
a 14), to which I turned first, does not seem 
to have anything to do with an archetype 
leaf of 43 lines. 


J. A. STEWART. 


Ir Dr. Verrall can only curb the importu- 
nity of his inventive genius, he may yet 
produce a valuable edition of Aeschylus. 
He has no lack of literary appreciation, nor 
of sympathetic imagination. He is a trained 
scholar, His erudition and learning are 
very considerable. His power of expression 


THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS, With an Introduction, Commentary and 
Translation by A. W. VERRALL, 308 pages. 


Macmillan and Co. 12s. 


also is far beyond what is ordinarily found 
in commentators, and in this respect the 
dedication of this book to Professor Jebb is 
quite appropriate. His translation is terse, 
vivid, and by no means unreadable, not- 
withstanding the strangeness of many 
renderings. His interpretation of the great 
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Cassandra scene contains much that is 
excellent, and in explaining the Herald’s 
speeches he puts very forcibly (although 
with what the late Professor Kennedy would 
have called ‘undue exaggeration’) a con- 
ception of the texture of dramatic speech (of 
the tpayixds Ajpos) which has not yet com- 
mended itself sufficiently to the generality 
of scholars. Moreover, he is fully aware 
of the necessity of returning to the Medicean 
text as the basis of criticism. 

But, as things are, his method is notwith- 
standing vitiated by pervading fallacies, and 
it is by these, unfortunately, that the book 
is likely to produce an effect. To do the 
writer justice, he himself disclaims any 
intention of laying exclusive emphasis on 
his own theories. He says, truly enough, 
that the greatness of the Agamemnon re- 
mains under any theory. But in urging 
this he speaks to as little purpose as F. A. 
Wolf did when he discoursed on the essential 
unity of the Jliad, or praised the perfect 
structure of the Odyssey. In both cases it 
is not the old and familiar, but the new and 
startling, that will awaken interest and 
create an impression, 


oby av katva ; 
oxirbévra ovK yiyverat Tad€. 


It becomes important to ask, as John 
Conington would have done, ‘ How much of 
what is new in this edition is also true?’ 
(although it is not to be forgotten that even 
groundless paradoxes may indirectly serve 
the cause of truth). 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, I desire to make one more admission in 
Dr. Verrall’s favour. He has rightly ac- 
cepted several interpretations which, al- 
though not new, have not hitherto been 
generally received. For the sake of brevity 
must simply refer to 


299. zopevrod (taken as gen. of zopevris, 
an explanation due, if I mistake not, to 
Mr. H. Richards). 

313. rév ‘than what was bidden 
them’ (a meaning first pointed out by M. 
Henri Weil, of the Collége de France, one 
of the most sane-minded of critical scholars). 

667. é&yrycaro (rightly defended against 
the emendations ééypycato and 

1118. ‘with her 
crafty weapon, her black horn.’ 

1329. rair’ éxeivwy padXov oixte(pw 
‘ And this I say is the more pitiable by far.’ 
...*The murder of the poor slave may 
count for little beside the murder of the 


great king ; and vulgar opinion may esteem, 
as it is apt to do, the overthrow of prosperity 
a more tragic thing than the extinction of 
misery which is only just on this side of 
nothing. But this, not that, is truly the 
more pitiable case.’ 


Of all Mr. Verrall’s notes this is the best 
and soundest. O si sic omnia! 

What I have ventured to speak of as 4 
flaw pervading the whole work may best 
be described through the Greek proverb, 
‘Avoiding smoke, he falls into the fire’ 
Taking occasion from the shadow of diff- 
culty be invents some new hypothesis, 
which, however ingeniously put forth, is 
seen on closer inspection to be, not difficult, 
but impossible. His wit, unlike that of some 
amongst his compeers, cannot ‘keep the 
roadway.’ His originality is not of the 
right breed. It is like a fiery horse that 
shies at tufts of grass and runs his rider 
against stone walls. This remark applies 
both to the details of interpretation and to 
the criticism of the drama as a whole. 

The same wrongheadedness—there is no 
other word for it—appears alike in dealing 
with the most subtle minutiae and with the 
principles of tragic art. The notes and 
appendices abound with examples of the 
same ingenious avoidance of the obvious, 
the same finding it fourteen o’clock at noon, 
the same ‘credo quia impossibile est’ with 
reference to some rash invention, which are 
applied, in the interestingly written intro- 
duction, to the brilliant but unsatisfying 
justification of a bold, and hitherto un- 
thought-of reading of the whole drama. 


I. 


In dealing with language the editor’s pro- 
cedure rests on two habitual assumptions, 
which seem to play into one another but 
are mutually contradictory : (1) ‘ Such a use 
or meaning is impossible’ (a familiar dictum 
supported with the usual wealth of verbal 
subtilty, but often without regard to natu 
ralness of expression) ; (2) ‘ Considering how 
little of Greek literature is extant, why 
should not this form, this use, this meaning, 
occur here for once?’ Now the ‘impossi- 
bility’ is often far from evident, while the 
new invention, which is meant to obviate 
it, is often improbable in the last degree. 

This editor, like some others, seems to 
forget that Agathon’s saying about the 
likelihood of the unlikely is nullified if 
perpetually called in. New forms (such 
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as olras, Tordv, tayds, KAdBy, éyyovoica), 
new derivations (yevvaiws ‘ naturally,’ cwpa- 
ropbopeiv, ‘to stain by wearing,’ waAaas from 
Dew punctuations, new connexions 
and dislocations of words, imaginary mean- 
ings supported with imaginative arguments, 
at once excite and balk one’s curiosity at 
every turn. It is impossible to do more in 
an occasional review than to illustrate this 
general statement by the discussion of a very 
few selected instances. The reader who 
desires more proof will not have far to seek, 
if he turns to the notes themselves. 

L. 15. pH BeBaiws BrAChapa ocvpBareiv 
This Paley renders, ‘so that I cannot 
close my eyelids soundly in repose.’ See 
also Goodwin’s Syntax, new edition, § 811. 
He quotes Lum. 691 (7d padiceiv 
Xen. Cyr. V. 1, 251, Anab. II. 3, 2. 

Mr. Verrall renders, ‘(I am haunted by 
this fear) that by sleep I might close my eyes 
for ever.’ 

He takes 76 pi). . . cvpBadciv as equivalent 
to py oupBddrw. Now, is this ‘possible’ ? 
The commentary cites Plat. Legg. 943 D xpy 
macav émupépovra Sixnv dvdpi mavr’ avdpa 
To py Wevdy Tyswpiav. 
But here, as in the passages quoted by 
Goodwin, the meaning includes prevention : 
‘ought to entertain a sense of fear that 
should withhold him from imposing a false 
punishment.’ Mr. Verrall’s rendering, 
‘should always have before him the fear of 
inflicting a wrong penalty,’ though it might 
pass as a free translation, does not truly 
convey the syntax of the passage. The 
ordinary view, as given by Paley, tc., is 
rejected (1) because ‘7d.... is then 
worse than superfluous, and the weakest 
word in it (d7vw) has the place of emphasis.’ 
The place of emphasis in a senarius is not the 
last foot but the first. In this very speech, 
are dixnv (3), Bporois (5), éxw (12), doxd (16), 
particularly strong or emphatic words? And 
even feeble tautology is more in keeping 
with the rustic character of the man than 
the condensed although cumbrous witticism 
with which Dr. Verrall charges him. But 
it would be better to reject the verse than 
to break up the continuity of a phrase 
which hangs so naturally together as 
Brépapa ovpBareiv and so to set in 
Opposition, sans fagon, the literal and 
metaphorical ‘ slumber.’ 

L. 49-51. x.7.d. Like 
vultures, who, vexed by boys in the supreme 
solitudes where they nest, wheel round and 
round,’ 

In putting forth his new interpretation 
here Mr. Verrall does not sufficiently con- 
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sider its effect on what may be called the 
rhetorical as distinguished from the metrical 
rhythm. By separating irara A€xewv as a 
generally descriptive parenthesis from otpo- 
podwodvra, he checks what a recent popular 
writer might call the ‘ crescendoing climax’ 
of a fine passage. That seems to be a 
minor consideration with our editor. Mr. 
Housman, whose striking and suggestive 
article in Jowrnal of Philology, xvi. 32, has 
evidently a peculiar fascination for him, 
has made him discontented with the received 
version, and his invention is set to work 
accordingly. ‘If A€xewv is correct, 
the genitive must, as Mr. Housman says, 
be of the partitive kind. But why not? 
No one would demur to vaiovew (or 
eioly) éxxatou THs Bowrias, or to a description 
of the Athena of the Acropolis as 4 tmdry 
ovoa iepav, she whose sanctuary is highest, 
literally, she who is highest among sanctuaries,’ 
&e. Now the former of these two phrases, 
even if we accept it, is not quite parailel, 
and the latter is a purely imaginary expres- 
sion, The new view of traro is supported 
by an equally novel construction of éxrariows. 
The word is explained, with Hesychius, by 
é£w arov, which is asswmed to mean ‘away 
from the haunts of men.’ And this is no 
doubt admissible. But it is construed, by 
hypallage, with dAyeor. ‘The word applies 
properly to the birds themselves, but is 
transferred to their feelings (dAyy) by a 
usage in which Greek poetry is particularly 
bold.’ It is perhaps vain to urge that the 
boldness is increased by the new meaning 
given to zaidwy, which makes it doubtful 
whether the vultures or the boys are ‘out 
of the way.’ Has Dr. Verrall thought of a 
somewhat easier hypallage—‘ grief inflicted 
by truant boys’ ? 

This brings us to what seems to me the 
veriest ‘shadow of smoke,’ Dr. Verrall’s 
difficulty about zaidwv. It is based first of 
all on one of those absolute minute distinc- 
tions in which verbal scholarship has de- 
lighted from the time of Prodicus :—‘ ais 
does not mean “offspring,” but “a young 
human being.” ’ Does Dr. Verrall really con- 
tend that zais never implies the filial relation, 
with all the tenderness which it involves— 
that, for example, in Soph. Ant. 1182, 
kAvovoa means ‘having heard about 
the young man’? Then are human attri- 
butes nowhere transferred to the lower 
animals in Greek poetry? Or is déunoy (as 
in here) the xvpiov dvoya for a 
bird’s nest? So much for the ‘smoke’; 
now for a touch of the ‘fire’ Taking 
Dr. Verrall’s interpretation of éxrarios and 
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traro—are not these mischievous ‘young 
human beings’ as much out of place in 
those ‘supreme solitudes’ as a chorus of 
Lemnians would be in the Philoctetes of 
Sophocles? (I ought in fairness to say that 
my own attempt at an interpretation of the 

sage is given in the American Journal of 
Philology, 1. 4.) 

L, 498 foll. xyjpux’ dx’ axrijs, «.7.d- 

Here Mr. Housman again acts the jackal 
to Dr. Verrall, by suggesting that the cloud 
of dust is not raised by the Herald at all, 
but by the crew of Agamemnon’s ship, who 
in the distance are escorting him, and are 
mistaken by the coryphaeus for the return- 
ing army. This ‘means something decisive, 
either victory or defeat.’ ‘ Not the crew of 
Agamemnon’s vessel only,’ says Dr. Verrall 
in effect, ‘but the faction of Aegisthus, 
who, under the pretence of a guard of honour, 
are taking care that there shall be no rescue.’ 
Thus the passage is twisted to support his 
main theory (see below). 

The ‘difliculty’ lies in ds (as dvavdos, 
K.T.A.). 

‘ The conventional answers may be divided 
thus’ (says Dr. Verrall): ‘(1) the dust is 
that which the herald raises ; this shows his 
haste and therefore the importance of his 
news ; (2) the dust and mud are upon the 
garments of the herald (the mud being on 
his shoes and the garments on his clothes 
they are “neighbours” or “contiguous ”’) ; 
they show that he has come a long way and 
so suggest that he has come from Troy.’ 
(Dr. Verrall calls this ‘ Paley’s explanation’.) 
‘ But neither of these is tolerable.’ 

Although Dr. Verrall says ‘the riddle of 

_this passage awaits solution,’ I venture to 
repeat the answer to it which I gave in 
1880 :— 

‘Bishop Blomfield was I believe the first 
who suggested that these words applied not 
to a cloud of dust raised by the herald and 
his companions (cf. S. c. 7. 81, 2, ib. 494), 
but to the dust and mud upon his clothes. 
It was perhaps natural that an English 
scholar should be reminded of Sir Walter 
Blount, 


“ Marked with the variation of each soil 
Between that Holmedon and this seat of 
” 


ours, 


but it is strange that others should not have 
perceived the inappropriateness of such a 
remark as applied to the herald who is seen 
approaching from the neighbouring shore 
(ax’ axrijs), where he has arrived by crossing 
the Aegean from Troy.’ (Do clothes con- 


tract dust on shipboard?) ‘The dust raised 
by his approach (perhaps not unaccompanied) 
at once shows his haste as the bringer of 
important tidings, and also proves that he is 
a real solid human being, and not a voiceless 
phantom or imponderable element, like the 
light which brought the earlier message,’— 
(American Journal of Philology, I. 4, p. 434.) 

Dr. Verrall’s treatment of the words 
kdois Evvovpos is extremely character. 
istic. He has elsewhere, if I mistake not, 
said with perfect truth that an Athenian 
audience cared little about the exact to- 
pography of neighbouring countries. But 
here, in controverting Mr. Housman’s very 
natural remark that the words are ‘mere 
ornament, like aiéAnv kdow of Sept. 481, 
he has recourse to the testimony of a recent 
traveller, Colonel Mure of Caldwell, who 
says that ‘the streams in the eastern part of 
the plain are all drunk up by the thirsty 
soil,’ but that ‘at the south-western ex- 
tremity, near the sea, there is a large number 
of copious springs, which make this part of 
the country a@ marsh or morass.’ Then he 
continues, ‘It is a reasonable conclusion 
that the brother and sister whose lands lie side 
by side, the Dust and the Mire, is simply an 
ancient and traditional description of the 
plain of Argolis, parched in its eastern part, 
drenched in its western. The speakers are 
looking from Argos eastwards towards the 
sea, across the waterless region ; and it is 
therefore the Sister, the Dust, which tells 
them that a large body of men is approach- 
ing from the port.’ 

I am not concerned to controvert this 
reasoning, which makes no difference to the 
general drift’ of the passage. But is the 
reader satisfied? If so, there is no more 
to say. 

L, 816. veoowds ‘ may perhaps allude 
distantly (!) to the stratagem of the wooden 
horse ; but... . it is possible, I think pro- 
bable, that both the horse here and the lion 
of v. 878 are emblematic animals, connected 
with Argolis and its people by some heraldic 
(or totemistic 1) tradition.’ 

The ‘ avoidance of the obvious’ is tolerably 
striking here, but it is ‘poor and single 
business to compare’ with the treatment of 
mip kal in 1. 656, or of eiudrwv Badds 
in 951. Dr. Verrall out-Hermann’s Hermann 
in punning upon Bady. In Appendix 0, 
wherein these symbolic meanings are deve- 
loped, his genius fairly carries him away, 
and he ‘cannot avoid’ conclusions, into 
which few of his readers, after cool reflection, 
will be able to follow him. 

I have no room for the further discussion 
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of single passages. I can only indicate my 
inability to believe that in 1438 Hermann’s 
difficulty about the article is a sufficient 
reason for making the corpse of Agamemnon, 
instead of the living Aegisthus, Clytem- 
nestra’s ‘shield,’ or that Ayjdas yéevebAov (905) 
conveys sarcasm, or that 
(794) means the ‘willing wanton,’ Helen, 
or that dctypa means an 
‘advertisement’ as expounded in Appendix 
§, or indeed in many other minor articles of 
Dr. Verrall’s belief. I turn now to the more 
general aspect of the drama. 


IL. 


Dr. Verrall’s peculiar theory of the plot 
of the Agamemnon rests principally on two 
points (a) the foreshortening of the action, 
which appears to him excessive in the ordi- 
nary or ‘ Byzantine’ view, and (b) the fact 
that there is a line or two here and there in 
the play which can with difficulty be assigned 
to any of the usually recognised dramatis 
personae. The latter observation he has 
subsequently connected with what Pollux 
says on rapaxopyynua (C. Rk. vol. iv. p. 3) 
(Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v.) 

(a) Dr. Verrall has recently observed 
(C. R. vol. iv. p. 224) that in matters of 
stage management we are thrown back upon 
the evidence of the plays themselves. The 
remark is so valuable that we can afford to 
wait for the ‘original’ developments which 
are pretty sure to follow it. Yet before 
finally discarding tradition it may be well 
to listen to Dio Chrysostom, who had a 
wider command of the Attic theatre than 
wecan have. In defending Aeschylus for 
frankly permitting an improbability which 
Euripides called attention to by trying to 
explain it away, he says (Or. lii.) « pev 
éwavto macas duadevyew Tas dAoyias év Tats 
tpaywotas, av elxe Adyov pnde wapa- 
viv ev pug. Hepa Tapaywo- 

Vs 
And we may take notice of the fact that 
Aristotle, in recording the rough generaliza- 
tion which became stereotyped as the ‘ Unity 
of Time’ (although it is doubted by some 
critics whether he is not merely speaking of 
the time occupied in the performance of a 
play), has qualified it with the addition 
that in the earlier drama there was in this as 
wellas in other respectsa certain Epic breadth 
of treatment. In editing Sophocles some 
years ago, I ventured to apply this latter 
observation to the Antigone, and to hint 
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moreover that a ‘Time-Analysis’ of other 
Greek Plays might yield unexpected results. 
The following sentences are here in point :— 

‘Between night and morning there has 
been time for the following events :—the 
burial of Eteocles with military honours ; 
the proclamation which reaches the ears of 
Antigone; her act in sprinkling the dust 
and keeping the wild beasts and dogs from 
the dead; the setting of the watch by 
Creon ; the summoning of the elders, while 
it is still early morning—for the discovery 
of the act by the first day watch is still 
recent when the @vAagé comes.’ 

‘,...When the sun has hardly touched the 
body of Polynices—supposing him to have 
been slain the previous night—it is already 
in a state of decomposition (1. 409 ff.). 

‘,,.Creon’s authority is not six hours old, 
and yet he speaks of certain mutterings of 
secret disaffection, which he has long since 
heard (289 ff.). 

‘The word rore in ll. 391, 480 implies 
something more than the space between 
morning and mid-day.1 And it may be 
observed in passing that the storm which 
filled the sky has not for a moment inter- 
rupted the action on the stage, which is in 
the open air........ When these points are 
considered, it will not seem strange that 
while for the most part such vague words of 
time as dptiws, mada, Tore, are employed, as 
elsewherein Tragedy, Teiresias in denouncing 
the catastrophe which is imminent should 
use the phrase “ Not many days hence,” or 
that he should speak of the effect which 
Creon’s action has produced in distant 
cities.’ Soph. vol. i. (second edition 1879, 
pp. 454—5, see also first edition 1871, pp. 
398—9). 

To put the question now with immediate 
reference to Aeschylus :—Do we find that he 
was compelled by the expectation of his 
audience to confine himself within the limits 
of an action that could be distinctly thought 
of as taking place in the course of a single 
revolution of the Sun? The interval which 
divides the first scene of the Lumenides from 
the rest of the play has been ruled out, as 
not in evidence. That is not quite fair. The 
absence of the Chorus no doubt makes some 
difference. But the assumption of such a 
license in any case throws an instructive 
light on the freedom of stage-conven- 
tion generally with respect to time. And 
although this is an extreme instance, it is 
by no means unusual that many things 
should be supposed to happen between 
the Prologos and the Parodos. In the 


1 Cp. Aesch. Ag. 587 ff., 1372, Cho. 973 ff. 
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Oedipus Rex the summons for which 
Oedipus gives order is obeyed the moment 
he has spoken his command. The case of 
the Antigone has been noticed above. In the 
Ajax the exit of Odysseus is immediately 
followed by the entrance of those who have 
been excited by the report which he takes 
with him in leaving the stage. Now if in 
the Humenides months or years might 
elapse between the exordium and what 
follows it, why may not the action of 
several days be silently assumed elsewhere 
between one epeisodion and the next? I 
say ‘silently,’ because the interval is of 
course not thought of. In the continuity 
of the idealized action the interruption of 
darkness and repose is eliminated, together 
with many other irrelevancies of actual life, 
by a tacit agreement between the poet and 
his audience. The skill of the playwright 
generally veils such breaks by using vague 
marks of time, such as rdaAa, Tore, aitika— 
but not always. And it may be instructive 
to note some cases in which Aeschylus has 
not done so. 

(1) When Orestes knocks at the palace 
gate in the Choéphoroe, night is approaching 
(Cho. 660). He and Pylades are received 
and entertained, Aegisthus is sent for and is 
killed. Clytemnestra laments over him and 
is also killed. Then, while Orestes makes 
an elaborate defence, the web in which 
Agamemnon was entangled is spread out 
that the Swn may see it (Cho. 985). Is it 
not evident here that the poet, relying upon 
the strong impressions that have intervened, 
takes for granted that his audience have 
forgotten the approach of darkness which 
happened to suit the feeling of the previous 
scene? Nor is this all. Orestes afterwards 
(Cho. 1034) declares that he is setting out 
for Delphi, and the Erinnyes chase him 
thither. It might add to the horror of this 
if it were supposed to take place at or after 
nightfall. That would be a strange moment 
for beginning a journey. But no such 
thought is present either to the poet or the 
spectators, who are too much absorbed in 
the scene before them to compare it critically 
with what precedes or follows. 

(2) Similarly, in the Suwpplices, when the 
ship that brings Aegyptus’ sons is seen, 
Danaiis consoles his daughters by telling 
them that the landing cannot be effected 
late in the evening (Supp. 769). Within 
100 lines afterwards (Supp. 842) the Herald 
comes, and no contradiction is hinted as 
arising between this and that. 

(3) In such a drama as the Prometheus one 
does not look for marks of time. Yet were 


the play examined from this point of view, 
it would be found (1) that the alternation of 
day and night is one of the elements of the 
Titan’s threatened suffering (Prom. 23) ; (2) 
that the effects of this are manifest in his 
appearance when Io visits him (Prom. 563) ; 
(3) that he himself who foresees all things 
anticipates a long sojourn in that joyless 
glen (Prom. 93). It does not follow that 
the spectator thinks of time as an element 
of the action at all. But he does not 
positively conceive of the whole action as 
occurring ‘within one revolution of the 
sun.’ 

The difficulty that is made about Agamem- 
non’s crossing the Aegean is thus reduced to 
very thin smoke indeed. ‘But if the night 
was stormy, how could the beacon-light be 
seen?’ My contention is that the herald 
need not be thinking of the night just past ; 
but if he were, the contradiction would not 
be felt, any more than in the Antigone the 
dust-storm which saddens all the sky inter- 
rupts the colloquy between the Elders and 
Creon. No ‘law of storms’ was known to 
Aeschylus or his hearers by which the 
weather at Lemnos or Athos could be con- 
jectured from a squall in the Cyclades. Nor 
is it likely that the spectator who is engrossed 
in the description of the tempest is expected 
to think at the same moment of the fire- 
signals. 

There are two places in the Agamemnon 
which may be adduced to illustrate the 
systole and diastole which belong to the 
ideal management of time in Tragedy. 
Clytemnestra at |. 587 clearly speaks of 
the beacon-message as remote in time. (It 
is not the word wdéAa but the whole tenor 
of the language that conveys this meaning.) 
On the other hand Agamemnon speaks of 
the burning of Troy as if he had just seen 
it, 1. 818: 

xatv@ 8 ddovoa viv ér’ evonpos 

As Nauplius has been referred to, it may 
be worth while to notice a similar touch in 
Lycophron 384, where the men whom he 
inveigled are said to have been ‘heavy- 
headed’ after their revel at Troy. How 
long had they been in crossing the Aegean ? 
Or did they sail, like Plato’s mariners, 
mivovres Kai edwxodvres pada t—As to the 
leaping of the light from Athos to Macistus, 
the question of its actual possibility may 
be left with that of the shadow of Athos 
falling across the Lemnian cow, on which 
Mr. Tozer judiciously remarks :— 

‘The thing is an impossibility ; but it is 
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not difficult to conjecture how the idea 
arose. .. . At one period of the summer 
the sun is seen from this part of Lemnos to 
set behind Athos. ... This must be a 
striking sight, and one that would appeal to 
the imagination. In these facts we have the 
data from which the belief may have arisen. 
The desire of completeness, which is charac- 
teristic of the human mind, would readily 
supply what was wanting to amplify the 
fable’ (Islands of the Aegean, p. 248). 

The imposing height of Mount Athos 
(6500ft.) and of Macistus (Mount Dirphe in 
Euboea) would on the same principle suffice 
to supply grounds for a belief in the other 
marvel that would be strong enough for 
purposes of stage illusion. And if Time 
may be foreshortened why not Space like- 
wise? On the whole, it seems to me that 
the difficulty raised by Dr. Verrall is no 
difficulty, simply because the Agamemnon is 
not a story but a play, in which the nexus 
required is of a different kind. M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey’s answer to the criticism of 
Aristotle and Voltaire on the Oedipus Rex, 


that Oedipus could not have remained so long - 


in ignorance of what was reported about 
Laius’ death, applies to many such mis- 
understandings: ‘If this could not be 
supposed, we could have have had no play, 
and the play is excellent.’ 

But if the difficulty is slight, the theory 
by which Dr. Verrall seeks to remove it 
lands us in a much more serious difficulty. 
In all the other plays of Aeschylus the set- 
ting forth of the situation in the prologos 
and parodos is marked by the most luminous 
simplicity. In the Agamemnon, as the first 
play of a trilogy, one would expect the 
exposition to be more than usually straight- 
forward and clear. And it is very full 
and clear according to the ordinary view. 
Th? beacon announces to Agamemnon’s 
queen that Troy is taken. The watchman 
darkly hints at something wrong—whereon 
those who knew the outline of the story 
may think of Aegisthus. Before the entry 
of the Chorus, Clytemnestra has already 
caused sacrifices to be offered throughout 
the city in honour of the event. The success 
of the army, for which this occasions hope, 
recalls the doubtful omen at their setting 
forth, and the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Then 
Clytemnestra enters and confirms the news. 
Thus the groundwork of the action is 
sufficiently laid. 

But according to Mr. Verrall, the 
Athenian spectator was expected to read 
between the lines, to go behind the watch- 
man who is deceived, and Clytemnestra the 
NO. XXXV. VOL, IV. 
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deceiver, and to foresee the development of 
a most intricate plot. The mere name of 
Mons Arachnaeus, the ‘Spider Mountain,’ 
is supposed to be enough to suggest to 
persons, who as we have seen were careless 
of topography, the nature of a district 
peculiarly well suited to be the lurking- 
place of a seditious band. The mention of 
the beacon, recalling the very different fraud 
of Nauplius, would raise the suspicion of a 
ruse, which the incredible story of the 
queen would turn to certainty. Not the 
taking of Troy, but the landing of Agamem- 
non and the march of Aegisthus on the 
city would be immediately inferred by the 
keen-witted Athenian audience, who would 
recognize accordingly in the ‘ conspiracy of 
sea and fire’ an allusion to the plot arranged 
between the deep woman and the beacon- 
lighting man. 

The obscurity of such an opening, in 
which it may be fairly said that mystification 
takes the place of exposition, is really with- 


-out a parallel in dramatic literature. But 


it is more akin to the subtle ingenuity of 
Ford or Webster than to the simplicity of 
Greek tragedy. And if all this were implicit 
in the opening, it would be evolved in the 
dénodment. But no such condition is ful- 
filled by the occurrence here and there of a 
few hesitating words, or the doubtful reading 
of 1644 dda oiv yuvy, nor by the sudden 
appearance, which is required in any case, 
of Aegisthus with his body-guard. 


(6) This leads us to the other limb of 
Dr. Verrall’s theory, viz. his innovation in 
assigning speeches to conspirators in attend- 
ance on Clytemnestra, or to a soldier of 
Aegisthus’ guard. 

That in the plays of Aeschylus at certain 
crises the stage is crowded with super- 
numeraries, is an important fact, which the 
mere reader is apt to lose sight of. The 
attendants of the Danaides, the Cadmeian 
citizens whom Eteocles addresses, the guards 
of Aegisthus, the zpéroprro: in the Humenides, 
with others who take part in the ceremonial 
there, are essential to the effect which he 
produces, in so far as this is spectacular 
and consists in outward magnificence (dys). 
But nothing of this kind interferes with the 
parsimonious simplicity of the dialogue, in 
which even the second actor is as yet very 
sparingly employed. If it is proposed to give 
certain lines to one or other of the Choreutae, 
I have nothing to object. The dispute over 
the death-shriek (Agam. 1347 foll.) clearly 
shows that the chorus of the Agamemnon 
are not unanimous. Their action is hindered 
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(as it must be if the action is to proceed) 
not only by the feebleness of age or the fatal 
spell on Cassandra, but also by the want of 
loyalty in the last two speakers (ll. 1365 
—8). Timidity, the habit of submission 
and of assent, distrust of one another, may 
readily come out at moments in the evolution 
of the plot. And one of them may endorse 
Clytemnestra’s declaration of her innocence 
(Ag. 618), and another may pray for the 
good of the Argive State (362 foll., 506-7) 
without being involved in any profound 
intrigue with Aegisthus and Clytemnestra. 
As for lines 1522-3 :— 


ovr’ dveXevOepov olpat Odvarov 

yevér Oat, 
if they are to be retained at all, they should 
be made part of the speech of Clytemnestra 
with the simple change of oid’ for oir’. 
Most certainly at this moment it would be 
quite intolerable for any third party (such 
as ‘one of the Conspirators’) to intervene 
and break the solemn altercation. 

But, it is objected, the zpdrouro in the 
Eumenides, and possibly the attendants in 
the Supplices have lines allotted to them. 
The latter requires proof. And in either 
case the exceptional treatment belongs not 
to the dialogue but to the choral business. 
It essentially forms part of the spectacular 
and lyrical effect. One scruple remains un- 
removed. Pollux (Qnom. iv. c. 15) dis- 
tinguishes from 
as the introduction, not of an additional 
chorus, but of a fourth actor, and adds, 
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‘they say this was done in the Agamemnon 
of Aeschylus.’ But in which of the places, 
to which Mr. Verrall points, are these three 
actors already on the stage? The distinction 
drawn by Pollux lacks confirmation, and his 
reference to Aeschylus is not made at first 
hand. 

Quotations and references in ancient 
writers are often puzzling. The opening 
of the Choéphoroe is quoted in Aristophanes 
as the beginning of the Oresteia. May not 
Pollux, in speaking of the Agamemnon, be 
thinking of the whole trilogy; and may not 
his remark refer to the exceptional treatment 
of the part of Pylades ? 

Dr.-Verrall has very unusual powers, 
he is a clever writer, and he is genuinely 
in love with his subject. His influence is 
supported by the prestige of a great insti- 
tution, whose services in the cause of Greek 
letters the whole world values. But it is 
the more necessary that the eccentric quality 
of his work should be honestly characterized, 
Kaka 

One merit of his edition of Aeschylus 
must in conclusion be gratefully acknow- 
ledged. It is no small comfort to have at 
last issuing from an English press a text of 
the poet diverging so seldom from the 
Medicean. This advantage would be en- 
hanced if such divergences as do occur were 
more distinctly noted —e.g. 429 *euBnpoves, 
463 *ovyxdrwv, 720* otras, 791 xevou, 
1076* xapra, vat. 

Lewis CAMPBELL. 


PLUTARCH’S MORALIA. 


Plutarchi Chaeronensis Moralia. Recognovit 
Grecorius N. Bernarpakis. Vol. II 
Lipsiae, Teubner, 1889. 3 Mk. 


Tuts volume, being the second of the Work 
noticed in Vol. iii p. 35 f, contains—besides 
the five spurious compositions, the ‘ apo- 
phthegms of kings and great commanders,’ 
‘Laconic apophthegms,’ ‘Laconic laws,’ 
‘the Greek and Roman parallels,’ ‘ apo- 
phthegms of Spartan women’—the fol- 
lowing treatises :—‘concerning the virtues 
of women,’ ‘the Roman questions,’ the 
Greek questions,’ ‘on the fortune of the 
Romans,’ ‘of the fortune or valour of 
Alexander the Great,’ ‘whether the Athen- 


ians were more renowned for their warlike 
achievements or their learning,’ and the 
theosophical essay on Isis and Osiris. The 
notes on the text are somewhat scantier 
than those in the former volume, in which 
the editor’s work was considerably lightened 
by the labours of his predecessor R. Hercher. 
There is noattempt at an apparatus criticus, 
which is reserved for the promised larger 
edition. Until the appearance of this, it is 
premature to pronounce an opinion on the 
editor’s qualifications as a textual critic : we 
must take on trust for the present the results 
which he offers us of his collation of MSS. 
There is so far a disadvantage in issuing the 
smaller edition in advance of the larger. 
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M. Bernardakis has therefore some reason 
to complain of the discourteous comment on 
pis labours by the celebrated Professor 
Wilamowitz Mollendorff of Gottingen in the 
commentariolum grammaticum which ac- 
companies the IJndex Scholarum of his 
University for the summer session of 1889. 
The Professor’s critical examination of a 
long passage from Erotian’s Lewicon 
Hippocrateum leads him incidentally to a 
comparison of that writer’s long periods 
with those of Plutarch, and he goes out of 
his way to notice a bella res, as he phrases it, 
in connection with Plutarch. In the treatise 
dperis kal xaxias Plutarch ch. i. quotes 
a line from Homer and in the next chapter 
a verse from the Laocoon (not, as the writer 
gives it, the Amntenoridae) of Sophocles. 
Hercher had referred to Nauck’s fragmenta 
tragicorum for both quotations fraudis in 
hexametro tragico nthil odoratus. Bernard- 
akis has unfortunately repeated the error, 
placing too much confidence in Hercher to 
think it worth while to verify his references. 
Several other instances might have been 
adduced of similar negligence, e.g. p. 60 F, 
where imepdrrws is given by both as 
Wyttenbach’s reading instead of trdrrus. 
But, says our Editor, pusilli animi est talia 
premere et castigare ; we will therefore not 
expose ourselves to the charge, though we 
are free to confess that our confidence is 
shaken in an editor who omits to verify his 
references. However, Millendorf professes 
that he should not have taken notice of this 
slip, but for the undeserved praise which has 
been bestowed in some quarters upon the 
mercennaria opera, quam ille in provincia 
collocavit per Herchert mortem deserta ; and 
he continues thus: Hercle aliud est recensere 
librum, aliud emendatiunculas aliquot 
excogitare quamvis elegantes et hiatus 
pernumerare.  Bernardaces quid ipse possit, 
in proximis demum tomis aestimari poterit ; 
unum tam constat, fundamentum 
recensionis non esse iactum, atque vehemen- 
tissime optandum est, ut is qui indefesso 
studio, prospero successu, summa modestia 
viam ad codices Plutarcheos et cognoscendos et 
astimandos aperuit, ab aemulo parum 
liberaliter virtuti et gloriae suae detractante 
me se patiatur deterreri — Maximilianum 
Trevium dico (A list of the writings of Treu 
on the subject is given in the Class. Rev. 
vol. iii p. 36 note 1). Bernardakis after 
indignantly repudiating the notion of his 
opera being mercennaria, if by that is meant 
& speculation guaestus causa, dwells on the 
trying circumstances under which he pur- 
sued his task—difficulties which, he ventures 


to assert, the Gottingen Professor would 
never have faced. He then appeals to the 
preface of his first Volume in disproof of the 
charge which his antagonist brings against 
him of wantonly depreciating the labours of 
Treu. He has said nothing against that 
scholar, the truth of which cannot be de- 
monstrated. The fact is that Wilamowitz- 
Millendorff is not such an idoneus iudex as 
he thinks himself. We have only to look at 
his comments on the passage from Erotian, 
which he has undertaken to amend, to con- 
vince ourselves of this. Bernardakis then, 
after passing a trenchant criticism on the sug- 
gested emendations of this obscure writer, in 
order to prove the Professor’s swmma graeci 
sermonis imperitia, concludes by saying that 
he might have spared himself the trouble, 
if he had referred to the Index Schol. Gott. 
1884 where the Professor proposes to sub- 
stitute the optative zpoomimre (sic) for the 
indicative zpoorizre. After this every one 
must allow Udalricum de Wilamowitz-Mél- 
lendorff illotis manibus scriptores graecos 
atirectare. 

Such is Bernardakis’s spirited vindication 
of himself against an unmerited attack. The 
director of the gymnasium at Mitylene may 
hold his own against any German Professor 
in knowledge of Greek, but his Latinity cer- 
tainly leaves something to be desired: such 
slips as non ipso auctori deberi, liber quo error 
insit, textus emendatio ipsius scriptoris sermont 
innitenda est are unbecoming a Head Master 
according to English notions. 


Studia critica in Plutarchi Moralia. Seripsit 
Sorus Cur. Larsen. Hauniae : 1889. In 
Libraria Hagerupiana. 3 Mk. 50. 


This isa dissertation, which has obtained for 
its author the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In the preface he has some sensible remarks 
on the MSS of Plutarch: he differs from 
Bernardakis in his estimate of the Paris D, 
some of the apparently good readings of 
which he regards as conjectural emendations 


and interpolations. Such was the opinion 
of Diibner also. 

He attempts to account for the unsatis- 
factory condition of the existing MSS of the 
Moralia by supposing that the originals 
from which they were transcribed were 
written not on parchment but on paper: 
hence the number of lacunae, which can 
never be restored. The rest of the disser- 
tation is taken up with critical notes on 
various passages from the treatises contained 
in the first volume of the Teubner edition. 

x2 


an 
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Our limits prevent us from making more 
than a general statement, that some of the 
corrections the writer proposes carry con- 
viction with them, and must be accepted by 


future editors, while nearly all show great 
ingenuity and an intimate knowledge of the 
language of Plutarch. His criticism both of 
Hercher and of Bernardakis is very just, 
H. A. Howey, 


A PLAUTINE PALIMPSEST OF THE AMBROSIAN LIBRARY. 


T. Macci Plauti Fabularum Reliquiae Ambro- 
sianae, by GuLIELMUS StuDEMUND (Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1889). 70 Mk. 


THE present year will be memorable in the 
annals of Plautine criticism by the publica- 
tion of a work which Plautine scholars have 
been eagerly expecting during a quarter of 
acentury. Hitherto the Codex Ambrosianus 
—a palimpsest of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan, containing, beneath a roughly 
executed MS. of parts of the Old Testament, 
a MS. of Plautus of the fourth or even 
the third century—has been in a certain 
sense the peculiwm of one man. The late 
Professor Studemund devoted the main 
energy of his life to deciphering the sadly 
mutilated and obliterated text, and it has 
been generally recognized among Plautine 
scholars that he had acquired a special skill 
in reading it. Others have no doubt pub- 
lished their readings of parts ; so old a MS. 
—perhaps the very oldest specimen in exist- 
ence of any Latin author—could not fail to 
attract attention: and as early as 1815 
Cardinal Mai published his M. Acit Plauti 
fragmenta inedita. Mai was followed by 
Ritschl, Schwarzmann and Geppert, and in 
recent years by Loewe. But the Apographon 
of Studemund has two advantages over the 
work of these scholars ; firstly it is the only 
complete collation of the whole MS. ; se- 
condly it comes later and has been drawn 
up with full knowledge of what previous 
collators have read or believed themselves to 
have read in it. 

The Apographon is not a mere facsimile of 
the palimpsest, such as it would have been 
easy to produce by the aid of photography, 
but which would have been of comparatively 
little value : for to the ordinary scholar this 
MS. is illegible, as the single page of fac- 
simile (from Wattenbach-Zangemeister) 
appended to the present volume shows. The 
Apographon presents us with all that Stude- 
mund was himself able to read, in the light 
of his intimate knowledge of the MS. as a 
whole ; the results of his indefatigable labours 
in interpreting the riddle which each page 
offers are here made public property. Each 


letter has been made the subject of special 
study, and an elaborate system of signs 
shows with the utmost clearness what is 
legible, what is partially legible, and what 
is illegible! On the occasion of a recent 
visit to Berlin I enjoyed the privilege of in- 
specting Studemund’s MS., on the basis of 
which ‘copy’ was prepared for the printer, 
It is evident at a glance that incredible pains 
have been bestowed upon the work ; every 
page is covered with notes and comments, in 
which difficult passages are discussed and 
the results of an examination of the readings 
of other scholars (published while the 
Apographon was in progress*) are recorded 
with the most conscientious care. But what 
is of even greater interest is the evidence 
which these pages afford that Studemund 
was not concerned to read more than others; 
he did not give the rein to his imagination 
or allow the wish to be father to the thought, 
On the contrary he appears to have imposed 
upon himself the most severe restraint, and 
to have fixed his mind upon determining 
with all possible definiteness and finality 
what is to be recovered from a study of the 
palimpsest and what is lost for ever. 

His collation will thus command the con- 
fidence of scholars. Any one who collates 
hereafter will have in Studemund’s work a 
firm basis of operations. But it is a great 
question whether anything further can be 
gleaned. It is hardly likely that any one 
will approach the task with Studemund’s 
knowledge and perseverance ; moreover the 
effects of time and of the severe tests to 
which the MS. has been submitted have ren- 
dered it less legible than it was fifty years 
ago. One hears—almost with a sigh of 

1 See the specimen page forwarded by Messrs, Nutt 
with the April No. of the Classical Review. : 

2 The readings of Geppert (published in his 
Plautinische Studien 1., II.) and those of Loewe 
(published in the Analeeta Plautina by him, in the 
editions of the Epidicus and Mercator by Ritschl’s 
successors, in the Miles and the Rheinisches Museum 
by Ribbeck) have all been compared with the original 
A very valuable feature of Studemund’s collation # 
that he frequently appends notes stating what canno 
have stood in the MS. That Studemund owed a gool 
deal to the labours of his pred pecially of 
Loewe—is highly probable. 
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relief—that it is falling to pieces. From 
the ashes of the palimpsest arises the 
phoenix of the Apographon—a splendid sub- 
stitute, which no Plautine scholar can afford 
to neglect and which must find a place in 
every classical library. 

For the publication of this invaluable 
work we are indebted to Professor Oskar 
Seyfert, whose name is with characteristic 
modesty appended to only two notes, but 
who undertook the task of completing and 
issuing the Apographon after the death of 
his friend last autumn. More than half of 
the elaborate Prooemiwm, which supplements 
the collation by a number of important facts, 
and nearly the whole of the Index Ortho- 
graphicus, a valuable addition running to 
twenty-five quarto pages, are Dr. 
Seyffert’s work. The work of the editor 
was commenced under the direction of 
Studemund, as he lay on his death-bed, and 
has been faithfully completed within some 
.eight months of his decease. 

The question presents itself: Why did 
Studemund so long delay the publication of 
this much needed work? He began his col- 
lation in the year 1864 and part of it was 
in type as early as 1866. The answer must 
be found partly in the character of the man, 
who was never willing to publish anything 
until he had satisfied himself that absolutely 
every means of securing accuracy had been 
exhausted ; he repeatedly visited Milan in 
order to test his readings by a comparison 
with the original and with the readings of 
other scholars, Partly too the elaborate 
character of the work accounts for the delay ; 
to carry out consistently through 251 leaves 
of the MS, a system of signs indicating the 
precise degree of legibility of each word and 
letter is no light task. Again the scheme 
of writing a comprehensive Prooemium, 
which was to contain the exposition and 
justification of his method, was a for- 
midable piece of work for one whose studies 
extended to many other fields besides that of 
Plautine criticism, who was a most energetic 
teacher, and who, when Professor at Strass- 
burg, took an active part in organizing 
secondary education in Alsace. Lastly he 
appears to have intended to wait for the com- 
pletion of the edition of Ritschl—still in 
progress—in order to submit its critical 
apparatus to a final comparison with his own 
collation. 

It would be diffiult and perhaps premature 
to estimate the total effect which this pub- 
lication will have upon the text of Plautus. 
some passages where previous colla- 


tions have been defective it throws a flood 
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of light. Thus the next edition of the 
Mostellaria will certainly differ from all 
previous editions in lines 940—945, which 
in the Apographon runs as follows :— 


. SSENEXQUIDTUPERCUNCTAREA . . . QUOD- 
. .TIN. . 

FECTUSNOUUS 

QUIRESALIENASPROCURESQUAERASUIDEASAUDIAS 

..N..NTISTAEAE... UBISTATIS QUIDAISANI- 
AMUENDIDIT 

AE KILOLACKESAUTQUIDEMISTENOSDEFRU. 
RATURSENEX 

UERADICOSEDQUIDUOBISESTNEGOTIKIC ELOQUAR 

ADV. Heis senex, quid tu percunctare 4d te 
quod nihil attinet ? 

TH. Nihil ad me attinét? ADV. Nisi forte 
factu’s praefectiis nouos, 

Qui res aliends procures, quaéras, uideas, 
auidias. 

TH. Nén sunt istae aedés ubi statis.2 ADV. 
Quidais? An iam uéndidit 

Aédes Philolachés? PHAN. Aut quidem iste 
nés defrustratur® senex. 

TH. Véra dico: séd quid uobis ést negoti 
hic ? ADV, Eloquar. 


The extent of the gain may be seen by 
a comparison with the passage as read by 
Geppert and printed in recent editions: 


ADV. * nec quid tu percunctator * * * 

prae triennio bonus 

* quid uis animule 

TH. * * — ged quid uobis est negoti 
hic? ADV. Eloquar. 


It will be seen that Geppert’s reading 
was not only far from complete, but also (it 
may safely be said) incorrect : Studemund’s 
version bears upon its face the stamp of 
genuineness. It will be seen that the 
names of the speakers have disappeared 


1 H is regularly written K in the Ambrosian—an 
affectation of the scribe. 

2 ¢The house before which you stand is not a res 
aliena to me’: or should we read Nén sunt meac istae 
aedés ubi statis (as a question) ? 

3 A new compound of frustari. 

4 The above passage does not appear at all in the 
‘ Palatine recension '(BCD), which here and in many 
other passages (e.g. the last scene of the Casina) 
exhibits an abbreviated form of the original text. 
On the other hand there are passages in the Bac- 
chides and Captivi (e.g. 1016-1022) in which the 
‘Ambrosian recension ’ presents the abbreviated 
form, verses being omitted in the latter which are 
contained in BCD, In neither case is the difference 
due to accidental omissions, 
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from the Ambrosian MS. ; the reason is 
that they were written in miniwm and were 
washed out when the parchment was pre- 
pared for the reception of the book of 
Kings. The number of passages in which 
less extensive but still very valuable improve- 
ments may be made in the text of Plautus is 
naturally greater ; an example is Captivi iv, 
3. 7, where we must now read 


Nine ibo ut pro praéfectura med ius dicam 
larido. 


How far astray criticism may go if based 
on imperfect collations of MSS. may be seen 
from the common reading (based on Gep- 


pert) : 
Nine ibo ut properem in praefecturam, tt 
ius dicam larido. 


The true reading in Capt. iv. 4. 5 is still 
not clear ; but it is certain that Geppert read 
wrongly. 

On the other hand there are a number of 
Plautine lacunae in regard to which the 
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Apographon will doubtless disappoint hopes of 
far-reaching improvements in the text (so 
especially in the 7rinwmmus and in the last 
scene of the Casina); in such passages it is 
however at least satisfactory to know 


‘definitely that there is no chance of restora- 


tion from the Ambrosian MS. 

This work of Studemund was a labour of 
love, which must have cost him both time 
and money. During his life he earned the 
gratitude of scholars by the courtesy with 
which he was ever ready to communicate 
his readings in answer to enquiries; now 
that he has been removed by an untimely 
death it is only possible grata eiws wirtutem 
memoria prosequt. 

It would not be right to conclude this 
notice without a word of recognition to the 
publisher and printer of this handsome 
volume, which appears to have been produced 
regardless of expense and is a model and 
masterpiece of typography. 


E. A. SoNNENSCHEIN, 


POSTGATE’S CATULLUS. 


Gai Valeri Catulli Carmina, recognouit Iou. 
P. Posteate. Londini: Bell, 1889. 3s. 


Ir is an open secret that this dainty little 
volume forms the first specimen of Mr. 
Postgate’s projected Corpus Poetarwm Latin- 
orum. It belongs to that convenient sort 
of critical edition with short foot-notes, 
which is common in Germany, but rare in 
this country. Critical editions are of two 
kinds: the larger (such as Mr. Ellis’s 
Catullus) contain a full apparatus criticus, 
and are addressed to scholars who are 
working exhaustively at the author in 
question or at minute points of language, 
spelling, literature, etc., upon which it is 
important to have the MSS. evidence about 
the smallest trifles: the smaller critical 
editions, like this of Mr. Postgate, give 
variations only in passages where serious 
doubt can arise. It is important that the 
evidence such as the larger critical edition 
contains should be once for all collected ; 
but to most readers it is not important that 
they should be confronted with all these 
details. On the other hand the use of such 
a book as Mr. Postgate’s is highly stimu- 
lating, and far preferable to a plain text. 
The variants at the foot of the page serve 
as danger signals ; they indicate that it is 


not all safe ground over which we are 
passing ; they excite curiosity and reflection 
and render reading more thorough and 
effective than would have been the case had 
a plain text only been used. Mr. Postgate, 
whose recension is based on Schwabe's 
second edition (Weidmann, 1886), follows 
Schwabe in giving the main variations of 0 
(the Oxford MS.) and G (the Sangermanensis, 
Paris 14137), which represent the Verona 
archetype, and when they agree are indi- 
cated as V. In Ilxii. the readings of T 
(Thuaneus, which contains this poem only) 
are quoted. The other MSS. are rarely 
mentioned. It is questionable whether it 
would not have been better to cite them 
occasionally either specially, as Schwabe 
does, or under some general sign ; for it is 
clear that they do in many cases preserve 
the genuine tradition, which has been cor- 
rupted in V, and that the pedigree of MSS. 
as given by Ellis (prolegg. to ed. crit. p. lix.) 
is substantially correct. Thus their exclu- 
sion is likely to mislead ; ¢.g. ii. 13 ligatam, 
Mr. Postgate’s note is ‘ ligatam Prise, I. 22, 
negatam V. As a fact ligatam is the 
reading of seven of Schwabe’s and eleven 
of Ellis’s manuscripts; and the evidence 
is hardly fairly stated by referring it to 
Priscian, It might indeed be argued that. 
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all these MSS. represent a recension of some 
Italian scholar who got the true reading 
from Priscian, but that is far from probable. 
In li. 5, misero quod, for which V has 
miseroque, is the reading of several MSS., and 
it cannot be said to be proved that such a 
reading is due solely to the Italians, as the 
omission of its source in the note would lead 
us to infer. At any rate if Mr. Postgate 
holds that a large number of these numerous 
slight corrections of V were made by Italian 
scholars, it goes a long way to prove Mr. 
Ellis’s position that the early Italian scholars 
have done more for the text of Catullus than 
their successors, of which Mr Postgate says 
‘contra ipsum Ellis acerrime pugnabimus.’ 
(Notable examples are xxxiv. 3, 23 ; xliv. 7 ; 
xlviii. 4; lxi. 158, where it might have 
been stated that serwiat is the correction of 
Pisanus. ) 

Mr. Postgate dedicates his book to Mr. 
Ellis, and fully recognises his great services 
to Catullus. Indeed there is no scholar to 
whom the present generation in England 
owes more than to Mr. Ellis: he has taught 
us to study the classics with a thoroughness 
almost more that German, and with that 
enthusiasm and genuine love of learning which 
shrinks from no labour, and refuses to take 
acconnt of no consideration even theslightest. 
It is by such patient toil that the pathway 
towards the truth is extended. Mr. Post- 
gate’s recension holds a middle place between 
the conservatism of Mr. Ellis and the wild 
adventurousness of Baehrens, and is typical 
of the cautious soundness of good English 
scholarship. The editor has introduced the 
following emendations of his own: ii. 7-8 et 
solaciolum sui doloris, | credo, et quo grauis 
acquiescat ardor, which is convincing. x. 
26 istos : commodum enim : uolo ad Sarapim, 
this seems too abrupt; I think commode is 
right. xxix. 20 eine Galliae ultima et 
Britanniae? is clever but rather remote 
from the MSS. xxxi. 13 liquidae for lidie 
isconvineing. xxxviii. 2 et, <ei>, laboriose 
pleases me less than Sillig’s et <est> labo- 
riose ; est might easily be absorbed into et. 
lv, 29 quos iunctos, Cameri, mihi <ut> 
dicares is an improvement. Ixii. 22 complexum 
for compleaw I do not like, as it involves a 
change of construction. 7b. 53 from acoluere 
T, for which V has coluere, Postgate reads a, 
coluere, where the interjection is to my 
ear rather abrupt. Emendation by the in- 
sertion of interjections, a, 0, and 2, one of 
the favourite devices of Baehrens, should in 
my opinion be used very sparingly, and I 
cannot think that Mr. Postgate is wise in 
following Baehrens in reading tacita, a, 
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quem mente requirunt in lxii, 37. Ixiii. 63 
ego enim uir is highly ingenious for ego 
mulier ; but after Ellis’ note I incline to 
think the MSS. reading genuine. lxiv. 11 
prora is introduced (O has proram in the 
margin by a later hand); but the sense 
given is weak, prima the reading of the 
depreciated Datanus is more forcible. (Heré 
it might have been stated that Amphitrite is 
the present reading of O, not a mere con- 
jecture of Ellis. The line above the final e, 
which shows that Amphitriten was the original 
reading is very faint.) 7b. 16 dla (quaque 
alia?) is read after Munro. 7. 109 for 
lateque cum eius obuia (omnia) frangens 
Postgate reads late casu cuncta obuia fran- 
gens. Here cuncta is harsh. I suggest 
lateque comeis cadit obuia frangens. Mr. 
Ellis has just communicated to me a new 
emendation of his own of this line for publi- 
cation: he reads late gquaewis cumque obuia 
JSrangens. 59 for hi dit wen ibi uario 
Postgate reads inde Venus, warto. I propose 
diuini hic uario, supposing hic (‘here in 
heaven’) to have been glossed iii, and then 
to have been transposed before diwini: for 
diwini caeli then ep. Prop. I. xviii. 27 ‘diuini 
fontes,’ Ixvii. 12 werwm, is mos populi, 
ianua quippe facit is hardly convincing. 
Ixviii. 142 opus for onus is neat, as it gives 
the meaning ‘thankless task’ which Munro 
saw to be required. Ixxiii. 4 wmmo taedet 
obestque et magis atgue magis surely is not 
right, for besides being awkward, it leaves 
the etiam of the MSS. unaccounted for, and 
nihil fecisse benigne (1. 3) seems to have no 
construction. More probable is the reading 
of Avantius, adopted by Ellis and Schwabe, 
prodest : immo etiam taedet obestque magis : 
cp. Ou. Zrist. ILI. iv. 8 ‘non prosit potius, si 
quis obesse potest.’ xcix. 15 poenam misero 
proponis amoris for amori seems unnecessary ; 
misero amori= mihi misero amanti, is quite 
in the manner of the Latin poets, see Post- 
gate’s Propertius intr. p. xcv. cxiv. 6 saltus 
laudemus commoda, dum ipse egeat is attract- 
ive. cxv. 1 wester for instar is ingenious, 
but it is hard to see how the common vwester 
should have been corrupted into the harder 
and rarer instar. In vi. 7a neat alteration in 
the stopping is made, but I cannot approve 
of moechatur mentula? certe (xciv. 2); no 
question is required in place of the effective 
ironical affirmative ‘that is certainly the 
function of a mentula.’ The parallels 
quoted by Ellis and Baehrens make against 
Mr. Housman’s aperit for perit in lxiv. 282. 

I venture to call Mr. Postgate’s attention 
to the following points where I do not feel 
quite convinced; xlv, 9 and 18 it seems 
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necessary to read either with Ellis dextram, 
or with Schwabe dextra in both places. lxiv. 
100 Ritschl’s fuluore for fulgore is doubtful, 
for though fuluus is often used of gold, the 
colour fuluus was tawny rather than pale. 
lxiv. 140 miserae V should perhaps be kept ; 
Mr. Postgate reads miseram: but iubeo with 
dative though rare is accredited. lxv. 1 
defectum O for confectum G seems doubtful. 
ib. 9 I fancy the defective line as preserved 
in D can hardly be due to an Italian correct- 
or, who would never have left the line in- 
complete. Read: adloqguar, audiero num- 
quam t<e> uo<ce> loquentem. In Ixviii. 
65 imploratet Schwabe for implorate V is 
surely preferable to implorata w, though 
Schwabe has abandoned it in his new 
edition. 

In an exacting work like this a few errors 
have naturally escaped the editor. In ix. 1 
it should be stated that all MSS. have e ex- 
cept O, which omits it, whence Baehrens 
read o. li. 8 the supplement assigned by 
Postgate after Schwabe (ed. 1886) to F. 
Ritter, and by Ellis to Heyse, who prints it 
in his text, seems to have been first made by 
Doering in his edition of 1834, to whom 
Schwabe (ed. 1866) assigns it. ib. 11 it 
should have been stated that the reading in 


the text geminae is Schrader’s conjecture, and 
is not found in any MS., as the note might 
lead one to infer it is. Ixiv. 119 for ‘ Bucchel.’ 
read ‘Buechel.’ Ixvi. 7 imine was conjectured 


by Heinsius before Baehrens. 76. 91 siris 
should apparently be assigned to Lachmann 
not Haupt: here also the MSS. reading is 
omitted : add westris V. xviii. 118 qui tamen 
indomitam is the conjecture of Heyse not 
Heinsius. 7b. 128 quam quae was printed in 
the edition of Avantius long before Voss. 
In lxxi. 1 the corrupt MSS. reading wiro 
(whence iwre Palladius’ restoration in the 
text) has been omitted in the note. Ixxvi. 
23 for nom read non. Frag. vii. in Ou. Trist. 
II. 429 ea not eo is the right reading. 

I conclude with a few suggestions, bronze, 
Tam afraid, for gold. v.6 perhaps dormi- 
unda should be written, as thus the effective 
uw alliteration is increased. vi. 12 read 
perhaps nam mi te walet ista nil tacere. viii. 
15 read re re from the Cuiacianus, ‘ what 
real life’: cp. Cic. Sest. § 71 ‘respirasse 
homines uidebantur nondum re.’ xxv. 5 I 
suggest cum dira nawitas hiemps ostendit 
oscitantes, ie. gaping half drowned in the 
water, gaping and swallowing the water : 
cp. Hom. Od. xii. 350 xipa xavov 
Ovpov Prop. II. xxiv. 27 ‘ naufragus 
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ebibat undas,’ cbid. ITT. vii. 52 ‘ miser inuisam 
traxit hiatus aquam.’ xxix. 20 read hune 
Galliae timent et hune Britanniae. lv. 9 read 
auersas sic tpse flagitabam ‘with my own 
lips I kept asking them as they turned 
away.’ lxi. 129 punctuate satis diu |lusisti ; 
nucibus lubet | tam seruire Talasio. 
63 read after T partly, with Muretus, 
tertia pars patris est, pars est data tertia 
matri: cp. Mart. XIV. 174, 2 ‘ pars est una 
patris, cetera matris habet.’ Ixiv. 16 read 
perhaps tla haud multa alia for the nymphs 
did appear occasionally, though not fre- 
quently, to mortals. 7b. 118 as Minos and 
Pasiphae had four daughters (Apollod. ITI. i. 
2) I propose ut consanguinearum amplexum. 
ib. 122 read aut ut eam Diae deuinctam 
lumina somno. Here Diae fell out on 
account of the neighbouring Diae in the 
line before: ep. lxvii. 27 where I think Ellis 
rightly reads unde unde, and see Palmer, 
Ovid’s Heroides, pref. pp. xxvii—xxxi. ibid. 
344 read perhaps cum Phrygiae Teucro 
manabit sanguine tellus cp. Culec 306 
‘Teucria quom magno manaret sanguine 
tellus.’ 7b. 368 here GO have madescent, 
and a British Museum MS. polixene. Read 
alta Polixeniane madescent caede sepulchra? 
The graphic question would imply that the 
prophesy will surely take effect. 7b 387 
reuisens has, I think, crept in from 376. 
Read reuertens ‘returning from heaven to 
earth’: Ixvi. 12 as Syria not Assyria seems 
to have been the country devastated read 
uastatum finis iuerat ante Syros. 1b. 28 read 
quo nil fortius. ib. 77 read quicum ego, 
dum uirgo quondam fuit omnibus expers, | 
unguentorum una milia multa bibit. A Paris 
MS. 8236 (Rossbach p. vii.) has wnguent- 
orum. I take omnibus expers as ‘free from 
lovers’: ep. Plaut. Pseud. I. v. 83 ‘amoris 
expers.’ Ixviii. 156 read domus usque in 
qua cp. xlv. 14, xlviii. 2 (Postgate’s ila in qua 
is paleographically improbable). xviii. 157- 
160 as domina (156) must be the mistress of 
the house (Ellis), not Catullus’ mistress, whom 
he would not mention slightly as domina, and 
then more fully in 157—160, I transpose 
the couplets and read et longe ante omnes— 
mihist. et qui principio nobis te transdedit 
Anser, a quo—bona. xcv. 4 I offer the 
following supplement: milia cum interea 
quingenta Hortensius uno|<stans pede uerbo- 
sus carmina composutt>. Cp. Hor Sat. L iv. 
10. Horace often imitates Catullus, slightly 
varying his expressions, e.g. sup. 1=A. P. 
388 : see Munro, Criticisms pp. 42, 210, 236, 
243. 8. G. Owen. 
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SOME EDITIONS OF THE JZIAD, 


Homeri Ilias. Scholarum in usum edidit Pavius 
Caver. Pars I, Carm. I.—XII. Editio Maior. 
Vienna, Tempsky ; Leipzig, Freytag. 3m. 

Ditto. Ditto. Editio Minor. 1m. 75. 

The First Three Books of Homer’s Iliad, 
with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary 
for the use of schools. By THomas D. Szymour, 
Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. 
Boston, Ginn. 

Homer’s Ilias in Verkiirzter Ausgabe. Fiir 
den Schulgebrauch von A. Tu. Curist. Mit 9 
ao und 2 Karten. Vienna, Tempsky. 
1fi. 30 kr. 


CaveEr’s Odyssey was noticed in the first volume of 
the C. R. p. 198 ; itis now followed in due course by 
the Iliad, of which the first volume is before us. It 
is with Rzach’s edition that comparison is challenged, 
for the two are issued by the same publisher, and ap- 
pear to form part of the same series, though not quite 
uniform in size and type. 

While Rzach gives a continuous apparatus criticus, 
chiefly from the scholia and grammarians, but with 
occasional reference to the variants of C and D as 
well as A, Cauer confines himself to only so much as 
is required to explain his deviations from the vulgate. 
In this he is wise ; it is useless in our present ignor- 
ance as to the MSS. to attempt to offer an apparatus 
which is more than a mere skeleton, And Cauer’s 
attitude is on the whole a conservative one ; he does 
not ~~ from the MS. reading without cause. He 
has nothing to say to the digamma, believing it to 
have been entirely lost when the corpus of the 
Homeric poems took its present Ionic form, about 
750 B.c.; though he yields so far to Fick as to admit 
that some fragments of the older Aeolic epic have 
been incorporated in it. It would be interesting to 
know what he makes of the evidence for a lost F’ for 
Fe, (€)in 2154. If he admits this, and it is diffi- 
cult to deny it, then it follows that F was a living 
sound even for the latest poets of the Ziad ; for it is 
hardly conceivable that € alone could have made 
position in deference to tradition while vanishing 
entirely from the text. 

The Preface and Introduction (pp. 64) deal chiefly 
with questions of orthography, and contain many 
good remarks, The least satisfactory perhaps is the 
section in which the editor defends his consistent in- 
troduction of the non-assimilated forms of the verbs 
with vowel stems, avridovoay for and the 
like, which form the most important part of his de- 
viations from tke accepted text. Wackernagel’s 
theory is hardly so unassailable as to justily the change 
in a school text. 

In individual passages it may be noticed that he 
adopts Nauck’s xaAéovtos for xa) Sarrds in A 343, and 
Heyne’s suggestion for éxedOavav, 453, 
It is strange that he should still keep the unmetrical 
ywaika yauéooera in his text in I 894, and mention 
Aristarchos’ yuxaikd ye udooera only in the note. 
On A 447 I am glad to see a correction of one of La 
Roche’s careless blunders which has misled Rzach; 
it is quite true that xAerhy is the reading of the 
MSS., not fepfy, as La Roche distinctly implies. 
bapvauévous in Z 256 for wapyduevor, and 
Z 321 for mepixaddéa, are quite needless changes. On 
every few pages Cauer writes od 5¢ for ovdé when it 
is used in an adversative sense, with a note ‘obdé 
libri.” How does he distinguish the two in a MS.? 

The text is in short a conservative one, with 
curious and rather irregular tendencies to advanced 
reform. It is, however, a very useful one, and well 
printed, The only misprint I have noticed is éwhparov 
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or éxnpdrov in the note on 1228. The Editio Minor 
consists of the text only, without introduction or 
critical notes. 

The name of Prof. T. D. Seymour is in itself suf- 
ficient guarantee for the excellence of the edition of 
the first three books of the J/iad which he has based 
on the well-known German edition of Ameis and 
Hentze. The one before us is a school edition con- 
densed from the fuller adaptation in the ‘College 
Series.’ The notes in the main follow Hentze, ex- 
panding his very condensed style; but a great deal 
of illustrative literary matter has been added, especi- 
ally in the shape of parallel passages from Milton 
and the Bible. The grammatical introduction has 
been adapted from Prof. Seymour’s own /ntroduction 
to the Language and Verse of Homer. The most 
characteristic feature of the book is the vocabula 
at the end. This is not merely a list of words wit 
English equivalents, but contains a number of illus- 
trations taken from Helbig. Considerable care has 
been bestowed on the explanations, particularly of 
the prepositions and particles, and on the mythologi- 
cal articles, As to the practical value of such a 
vocabulary in a book which is too advanced for mere 
beginners, schoolmasters must decide ; but if that be 
granted, there can be no doubt that the edition is 
excellently suited to its purpose. 

Schoolmasters too, not critics, must say if the 
require a condensed J/iad for teaching purposes, suc 
as has been published by A. Th. Christ—who of 
course is not to be confounded with the Munich 
Altmeister. For Austria, where a virtuous govern- 
ment requires the use of Bowdlerized editions even 
of Homer, such a condensation has a justification ; 
for the excisions are on so liberal a scale that the 
numbering of the lines affords no help to the naughty 
boy on the look-out for improprieties. A third of the 
whole Iliad is omitted. The lines rejected sometimes 
form whole episodes; for instance Thetis does not 
appear at all in Q, and the deceiving of Zeus vanishes 
from Z. In other cases single lines only are left out, 
either as being superfluous, or as causing needless 
difficulties. There is no doubt that such a method 
of treatment has advantages, as giving boys more 
story and less digression, but it removes the book from 
the range of serious criticism. It is enough to say 
that the excisions seem to be ingeniously done, and 
that the text reads smoothly. There are two fair 
maps, and little illustrated excursuses of no special 
merit on the armour and chariots, and on the scene 
of the war, indices of proper names, and an introduc- 
tion which gives some hints at the problem of the 
composition of the poems, 

W. Lear. 


Anthologia Lyrica, sive lyricorum Graecorum vete- 
rum praeter Pindarum reliquiae potiores. Post 
THRODORUM BERGKIUM, quartum edidit Eduardus 
Hiller. Leipzig : 1890. 


WHEN Bergk died in 1881, he had almost completed 
a fourth and definitive edition of the Lyrict Gracci, 
but only the first volume, containing Pindar, had 
appeared, His literary executor Schifer put the task 
of tringing out the second and third volumes into the 
hands of E. Hiller, who performed it so as to give 
general satisfaction, Hiller has now brought out in 
the Teubner series of Greek texts a new edition of 
Bergk’s small text of the Anthologia Lyrica, contain- 
ing the fragments of the iambic, elegiac, and melic 
poets, or substantially the same material as vols. 2 
and 3 of the Lyrici Gracct. He proposes to edit in a 
— volume the f ents of the later poets 
which were included in the first edition of the An- 
thologia Lyrica. 
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In this edition Hiller has further revised the text 
in a good many places, of which a list is given in the 
reface, and has considerably altered the arrangement. 
he iambic and elegiac poets are placed by him in a 
single series, in order, he says, to avoid the awkward- 
ness of a cross division in the case of poets who, like 
Archilochus, Crates and Solon, wrote both elegiacs 
and iambics. Perhaps the matter is of little conse- 
quence, but it seems hardly worth while to disturb an 
arrangement with which every one is familiar ; and if 
carried out logically, the principle would involve still 
greater changes, for there are many elegiac pieces 
among the fragments of the melic poets. An index 
gives the variations made in this edition from Bergk’s 
numbering. Following the authority of Choeroboscus, 
Hiller makes Simonides of Amorgos appear under the 

name of Semonides. 

J. W. M. 


Xenophon’s Hellenica. Book II. With Analysis 
and Notes, by the Rev. LAuncEtot D. DowDALu. 
Cambridge, Deighton, Bell and Co., 1889. 1s. 6d. 
(Cambridge Texts with Notes.) 

Tus tragic chapter of Athenian history is a well- 

chosen addition to the present series. For the 

introduction of the junior student to the subjects of 

Athenian history, political antiquities, and topo- 

graphy, no better choice could be made. The 

present edition is based upon the text of Breitenbach 

(1884), with two or three deviations. A useful 

analysis is prefixed. The notes contain much excel- 

lent illustrative material, but insufficiently digested 
and ill-arranged. Critical and controversial matter 
has no place in an edition for the use of students 
who need the information that Bu(dyriov is the 
‘modern Constantinople, founded a.p. 339, taken 
by Turks 1453.’ If critical notes must be given in 
such a book, they should be relegated to an ap- 
pendix. The note from which a quotation is made 
above is an example of the editor’s tendency to bring 
in irrelevant information. The mere mention of 

Byzantium in the text leads to the statement that 

the Turkish crescent is said to date from 339 B.c., 

when a light in the sky saved it from capture by the 

Macedonians. 

Much of the historical and political matter con- 
tained in the notes might have been given more 
clearly and comprehensively in a general intro- 
duction, which “erry state also the situation at 
the opening of the work. Proper names are not 
treated uniformly here: e.g. we find Cleisthenes and 
Clisthenes ; Piraeus, Piraeeus, and Peiraeeus. The 
type is clear, but too small for a text-book. Mis- 

tints are not common. Oddly enough, the section- 

eading 1—4 is allowed to stand unchanged at the 
top of every page of the notes! 
H. M. REyNoxps. 
Yale University. 


Pauli Orosii Historiarum adversum paganos libri 
VII. exrecogn. CAROLI ZANGEMEISTER. Lipsiae. 
B. G. Teubner 1889. 3 Mk. 

Little more than a reprint of Zangemeister’s edition 
(1882) for the Vienna Corpus. There are a few ad- 
ditions (p. xvi.) to the critical materials, and a list is 
given of passages in which a change has been made. 
Upon the whole however the differences are trifling. 


Studia Ambrosiana scripsit Max Inm. Commen- 
tatio ex supplementis Annalium Philologicorum 
py expressa. Lipsiae. B. G. Teubner. 1889. 
2M. 80. 


A vSEFUL book of reference for the student of 
Ambrose. It consists of four parts, treating of i. the 
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chronology of his life (Fasti Ambr.) ; ii, that of his 
works ; iii. his imitation of Virgil ; iv. a Trier MS, 
of his Exp. psalmi exviii. 

The second section is the most important. The 
decision of the Benedictines on the genuineness and 
date of the various works ascribed to A. are carefully 
reviewed, and found to be not unfrequently more 
definite than the evidence will warrant. Thus eleven 
of his letters to which they had assigned a date are 
thrown back into uncertainty. The gennineness of 
the de Bello Judaico is defended against Vogel; and 
the Collatio iegum Mosaicarum et Romanarum is 
assigned to Ambrose, in accordance with the state- 
ment of Ebedjesu followed by Rudorff. There is, 
however, one conspicuous omission. 

We should have liked some notice of the Explanatio 
Symboli ad initiandos, so decidedly vindicated for A. 
by Caspari. 


A History of Greece, from the Earlicst Times to 
the Macedonian Conquest: By C. W. C. Oman, 
M.A., F.S.A. Rivingtons: 1890. 4s. ¢d. 


Tue object of this short history of Greece is ‘ the re- 

uirements of the upper forms in schools, and of the 
final pass examination at the universities.” It is not 
very clear what examinations are included under the 
last rather comprehensive expression, but there can 
be little doubt that, so far as the public schools are 
concerned, the author has fulfilled the greater part of 
his task with ability and precision. He writes in a 
clear aud attractive style, and has contrived to pack 
his book with facts, without making it a mere epitome 
of events. The history, especially in the earlier 
parts, is brought up to the level of recent discoveries, 
and there are some useful maps and plans, but no 
chronological table. 

At the same time, there are several points which 
invite a Jess favourable criticism. It a little offends 
one’s sense of proportion to find a map of the Athenian 
Empire with its divisions as shown in the tribute 
lists, but to have to search in vain for the names of 
Aeschylus, Aristophanes, and, except for casual men- 
tion, Socrates, Plato is only mentioned as having 
visited Syracuse, Euripides as having been enter- 
tained at the court of Archelaus, Sophocles as com- 
manding at Samos in 440, while a hip in the index 
makes him command in Sicily too. It looks as if 
the author had deliberately abstained, and even ‘little 
Smith ’ does not, from touching on the literary side 
of Athenian history. A schoolboy can hardly obtain 
a — idea of what Athens really was from a book 
which omits all mention of her most characteristic 
feature. 

The author has been much more successful with 
the earlier than with the later history. After 405 
B.C. his account is in many places somewhat meagre : 
103 pages are devoted to the Peloponnesian war, but 
only 113 to the remaining years 405 —338 B.c. 
Athenian relations towards Sparta and Thebes are not 
very clearly indicated ; Callistratus and Eubulus are 
never so much as mentioned. The result is that when 
the time of Demosthenes is reached, no attempt is 
made to describe his true political position, either 
before or after the peace of Philocrates. The general 
impression produced is that the latter part of the work 
has been rather hurried. 

One or two minor points perhaps deserve notice. 
The Thirty did not ‘soon earn for themselves the 
name of the Thirty Tyrants’ (p. 412) ; the name occurs 
first in Diodorus. It is hardly correct to say that 
Pericles gave the dicast three obols a day ; the evi- 
dence is overwhelming that the rpiéBodoy dates from 
Cleon. The closing incidents in the rule of the 
Thirty are not quite correctly described, and the true 
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‘amnesty,’ as distinct from the elphvn resulting from 
the efforts of Pausanias, is not mentioned atall. ‘A 
few weeks after the treaty [of 8371] had been signed, 
King Cleombrotus set out to invade Boeotia. In- 
stead of attempting to force the passes of Cithaeron, 
he crossed the Corinthian Gulf...’ (p. 464). Cleom- 
brotus was in Phocis at the time the peace was signed 
(txwv 7d ev orpdrevua, Xen. Hell. vi. 4. 2) ; 
thus he was already across the Corinthian Gulf, and 
on the right side of Cithaeron. Xenophon describes 
his route with some care. There are a few misprints 
which require correction, ¢.g. Chacion (p. 66), 
Canonus (p. 401), Melon (p. 456), on p. 305 the date 
should be 429 and on p. 431 it should be 394. 
A. H. Cooke. 


An Inductive Latin Method, by WILLIAM R. 
Harper, Ph. D., and Isaac B. Burcgss, A. M. 
Ivison, Blakeman and Co., New York. 1888. Pp. 
viii. 323. 

An Inductive Greek Method, by WILLIAM R. 
Harper, Ph. D., and Wrtut1aAm E. Warers, Ph. 
D. Ivison, Blakeman and Co., New York, 1888. 
Pp. viii. 355. 


TuEsE books are constructed on the principle that the 
study of Latin or Greek should begin with the ‘ living 
facts of the language ’—that is, with a passage of con- 
nected discourse taken from a classic author—rather 
than with the same facts as tabulated in the grammar. 
The opening chapters of Caesar’s Gallic War and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis are the foundation. The first 
sentence is given, with an interlinear word-for-word 
translation. Full directions for pronunciation and 
full the meaning the grammatical 
apparatus actu a ring in the passage are given 
in the ‘Notes’ which follow: Thus the 
before his mind a complete sentence of the language, 
with the — of the whole and of each element. 
This sentence is learned by heart, so that the English 
can be given from the original or the original from the 
English. From the material thus far mastered, those 
principles which are of the most importance are 
pointed out under the head of ‘Observations.’ Thus 
the first step in generalization is taken, Next the 
grammatical material is arranged, and references are 
given to leading grammars (of Allen and Greenough 
and of Harkness for the Latin, of Goodwin and of 
Hadley and Allen for the Greek) under the head of 
‘Grammar Lesson.’ The words of the passage are 
then arranged alphabetically, with their meanings, in 
a ‘ Vocabulary.’ Next follow ‘ Exercises,’ for transla- 
tion into and from English, involving new combina- 
tions of the words and other material. Finally, 
under the head of ‘ Topics for Study,’ further generali- 
zation is called for, and the student is required to re- 
state all the new grammatical principles involved in 
the lesson, When all this is mastered, a new portion 
of the text is taken up in the same manner. After a 
time the translation is omitted and the pupil is re- 
quired to work it out in the ordinary way with the 
vocabulary at the end of the book. In the Greek 
book a very useful additional vocabulary gives all the 
words of the first book of the Anabasis in the order of 
their first occurrence. At convenient intervals review 
lessons are inserted, and much help is given the pupil 
in gradually enlarging his generalizations and in con- 
structing his paradigms of declension and conjuga- 
tion as the various endings occur one after another 
in the text. Great stress is laid on such complete 
mastery of the text that the pupil can understand it 
readily when read to him, and can reproduce it, both 
in writing and oraliy, from the translation. 
It will be seen that the inductive principle is here 
applied with sufficient thoroughness to justify entirely 
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the title, ‘An Inductive Method.’ Yet the authors 
have not hesitated to depart from a too rigid adher- 
ence to the principle whenever, in their opinion, the 
real progress of the learner would be furthered by such 
departure ; so that occasionally a form is added to fill 
out a paradigm, or an explanation is given before it 
is absolutely required, in order to make clearer some 
other point. These departures are far more frequent 
in the Greek volume, which seems in general to have 
been done with less care and judgment than the other, 
and contains some clearly erroneous or at least mis- 
leading statements. On the whole, however, the 
method is worked out with great care, and the Latin 
book shows the hand of skilful teachers as well as 
accurate scholars. 

It is very interesting to see thus elaborated in de- 
tail the method which Prof. Harper has followed with 
such remarkable success in teaching the Semitic 
languages. In the hands of such teachers as Prof. 
Harper, with earnest students who have already had 
experience in the study of highly inflected languages, 
this method is undoubtedly capable of all that the 
author claims for it. But the question cannot but 
arise: Is the method equally adapted to average 
classes of boys and girls, encountering an inflected 
tongue for the first time? Only actual trial can give 
the answer to this question, and the evidence before 
the writer is conflicting. That when fairly applied 
the method will produce better results than are now 
obtained in many schools, is highly probable ; but 
that is not saying much. A teacher who has been 
poorly trained, but is earnest and faithful, will be 
made a better teacher by using this Latin book with 
aclass. For the method does contain elements which 
cannot but be fruitful. First, the learner is force: to 
think ; he must not only remember isolated facts, but 
must infer, generalize, recombine, apply his know- 
ledge. Secondly, the learning of the text by heart 
fixes in mind grammar and vocabulary and everything 
else desirable, and keeps them ready for later use. 
Thirdly, the systematic training of ear and tongue re- 
enforces everything else ; such training is indispens- 
able to rapid progress in the study of any language, 
and without it one cannot gain a real sense of the life 
and spirit of any piece of foreign literature. Fourthly, 
valuable assistance is given in teaching the student 
to grasp the thought in the order of the original— 
that is, in the order natural to the language under 
study. These elements are essential, and always have 
been, to really good teaching of any foreign tongue ; 
and where these are present good results will not be 
entirely wanting. On the other hand the writer can 
see no gain, but a probability of much loss, in that 
feature whereby the order of presenting the grammar 
to the learner is the purely accidental order in which 
a given text chances to illustrate it. Of couse we 
care nothing for grammar apart from the language ; 
mastery of the latter for the purpose of reading litera- 
ture is the end to which a knowledge of the former is 
ameans. But in learning so complicated a body of 
facts and principles as the grammar of the Latin 
tongue a pupil is entitled to every real help; and 
there is no doubt that, an orderly and systematic pre- 
sentation is a help. To learn the grammar as a 
whole, or a parts of it, before it is needed in read- 
ing, is indeed an irrational waste of energy ; but is 
there not a similar waste in adopting a haphazard 
order for learning it? It does not follow, because the 
inductive method is the great instrument for the dis- 
covery of new truth, that it is therefore the best way 

of teaching known truth to the young. To find that 
order of presentation which will render the subject 
easiest to grasp and retain is the schoolmaster’s great 
and ever varying problem. A class of young students 
using this Inductive Method, after a period of surpris- 
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ingly rapid progress, is likely to reach a point where 
the fm se will be in great confusion in their minds, 
and then discouragement and loss of interest are in- 
evitable. The ideal book would retain all the sound 
principles of Prof. Harper’s method, and combine 
with them a more natural, because more rational, 
order of developing the grammar. 

It may be doubted also whether time is saved in 
the end by beginning with Caesar or the Anabasis. 
The authors tell us that it may often be necessary to 

ive seventy-five or one hundred recitations to the 

t four chapters of Caesar. In most American 
schools this would require fifteen to twenty weeks ; 
and at the end of this period the rate of advance is 
still very slow. Then, too, is there not something 
fallacious in the thought that the class is dealing with 
a classic text, and thereby gaining something not at- 
tainable with simpler extracts, or with later but 
correctly written Latin or Greek? It requires a good 
knowledge of Latin to enable one to appreciate the 
charm of style in the story of the Helvetian War; 
and the pupil does not get rid of modern Latin, nor of 
mechanical disconnected sentences, for the book con- 
tains more of these in the exercises than of the original 
text. Besides, a boy might be pardoned if he finds it 
dull to spend so long a time over two or three pages 
of an author, and that on a subject very remote from 
his interests. 

In a word, it is doubtful whether these books will 
be entirely successful in the class-room, except 
under peculiarly favourable circumstances ; but they 
are sure to do good service in drawing attention to 
and extending the recognition of certain vital prin- 
ciples of the teaching of language and from this point 
of view are to be cordially welcomed. 

T. D. 
Yale University. 


Parallel Grammar Series. A Latin Grammar 
for Schools, based on the principles and require- 
ments of the Grammatical Society, by E. A. Son- 
NENSCHEIN, M.A. (Oxon). Part I. Accidence. 
Stereotyped edition. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. : 
1889. 1s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN’S little book is among the 
best of the numerous summaries of Latin Accidence 
which have appeared within the last few years. The 
paper is good, the type is extremely clear and every 
elp is given to the learner to enable him to distin- 
ish important principles from minor details. The 
istinguishing characteristic of the series to which this 
book belongs is that the grammar of all the languages 
ordinarily taught in schools is to be treated on the 
same lines, so that the pupil having once learned his 
grammatical terminology for one language can carry 
it on to the other languages which he may study ata 
later period. There can be no doubt that this system, 
if it can be satisfactorily carried out, will save much 
= the teacher and much perplexity to the 
upi 
. n the present confusion of grammatical termino- 
logy Prof. Sonnenschein has done well to introduce a 
new term—trunk—for ‘that part of the noun which 
remains when the ae of the genitive singular is 
removed.’ In this way he avoids the misuse of the 
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word sfem in this sense, a misuse which leads to 
frequent misunderstandings on the part of the pupil. 
The only objection that can be urged against Prof. 
Sonnenschein is that he has not diverged somewhat 
farther from the phraseology of the old-fashioned 
grammars. It is very important that the pupil shall 
never have to unlearn at a more advanced stage what 
has been drilled into him at the beginning. Hence 
it is not advisable to follow the ae grammars in 
describing the shorter forms of edd (§ 238) as ‘con- 
tracted’ ; nothing can be more certain than that the 
shorter forms in this verb are the older. Similarly it 
is hardly accurate to say that the indefinite gua is a 
shortening of guae (§ 158) or that dizti is a contrac- 
tion of dixisti (§ 231). The following are some more 
ints of a similar kind which may be worth consider- 
ing if Prof. Sonnenschein means to produce (as I ho: 
he will) a Latin Grammar on a larger scale. § 7 the 
beginner I am afraid will hardly able to under- 
stand the difference between stress and pitch accent 
from the brief account given here, nor is it quite accu- 
rate to say that all modern languages have words 
accented on the last syllable as is implied in § 8. The 
parenthesis in the phrase filiis et filiabus ‘ for (4 from) 
sons and daughters’ (§ 19) presupposes more informa- 
tion than the beginner has received as yet in the 
book. In the same section it seems to be stated 
that familias occurs with no word but pater. § 27 
the explanation of the short forms of vocatives is 
not convincing when we remember old nomina- 
tives like Caicilis and alid, nor is that of the 
gender of rivers and winds (§ 67). The statement in 
§ 76 that nouns in -i6 are feminine requires so much 
limitation (given in §§ 83, 88) that the old rule 
that the endings -tas -tio -do -go are feminine seems 
referable. In § 182 the statement about reflexives 
is likely to puzzle the beginner and might be simpli- 
fied. In §176 it might be advisable to separate secus 


from setius quantity and both different, 


and in § 189 it is surely a mistake to translate estd by 
‘thou (he) shall be’ thus giving support to the 
erroneous notion that these forms are in some way 
future. In the light of recent investigation (Brug- 
mann, American Journal of Philology viii. 441 ff.) it 
would be more correct to say (§ 202) that the Gerund 
is the neuter of the Gerundive participle used as a 
substantive. Prof. Sonnenschein seems to regard the 
Supine in @ as a Locative (§ 205) which is at least as 
probable as Schmalz’s identification of it with a dative. 

The only other point to which any objection can be 
taken is the orthography ; 7 I suppose is of so much 
practical advantage that it is almost necessary to 
retain it—Dr. Postgate in his New Latin Primer uses 
an italic 7 instead—but the on should not be 
encouraged to write epistola (§ 61). 

Most of these points are small and it is almost 
hypercritical to raise them ; they show at any rate 
how little there is to criticise. So far as 1 have 
observed there are no misprints. 

The book ends with an excellent list of verbs and a 
lucid summary of the revised pronunciation cf Latin 
is given in an os The tiro who masters this 
little book will have gained a very thorough know- 
ledge of the main points of Latin Accidence. 
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THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


NOTES. 


On 2 Cor. vi. 2—Vvir. 1. 


In my remarks on the above passage (p. 150) I 
urged against the theory of interpolation ‘ the proba- 
bility that copies of the Pauline letters were multiplied 
from the very first.’ Mr. Whitelaw, in his reply (p. 
248), admitting that this probability exists in regard 
to such letters as those to the Romans and ‘ Ephe- 
sians,’ questions it in the case of ‘ this second letter 
to Corinth, so intimate, so personal, from the first 
line to the last.’ He has surely forgotten the 
salutation of the Epistle: rf éxxAnolg rod @cod TH 
oton év KoplyOy, adv trois aylos rots cbow év 
tH Axale. 

r. Whitelaw thinks that I ‘ignored’ the problem 
of the pi e. I tried to show, and I think suc- 
ceeded in showing, that the phenomena of this 
passage are analogous to those which we notice 
in other parts of the Epistle, and that therefore the 
problem is a creation of the suspicious imagination 
of critics. I suggested that a remembrance of Deut. 
xi. 16 (uh 7 Kapdla cov...nal Aarpedonte 
Geois érépors) made St. Paul diverge from the appeal 
of v. 11 ff. to the warning of v. 14 ff. It is worth 
while further to remark that the abrupt transition 
from the idea of a wAarvopés of affection to that of a 
mdarvopds of moral indifference is altogether in St. 
Paul’s manner. He delights in allowing an idea or a 
key-word or a figure to lead him into a paradox. 
His language in such cases fearlessly turns sharp 
corners of thought. Thus 1 Thes. v. 2, 4 juépa 
Kuplov ds év obtws Epxerat...obn év 
oxdre: va Suas as : again 
vv. 6,10 ph ds of Aorwol, ypnryop- 
Gpev......tva etre ypnyopauer efre Gua 
Chowpev: Gal. vi. 2, 5 aGAAhAwy Ta Bdpn 
Td Wiov popriov Baordce. In 
the Second Epistle to Corinth, the idea of a letter of 
commendation is the connecting link between iii. 2 
and iii. 3, but in the former verse the writing is on 
the apostle’s heart, in the latter he is either the 
amanuensis or the messenger, and the characters are 
inscribed on the hearts of the Corinthians. Again, 
in a later paragraph of the same chapter, the veil on 
Moses’ face (v. 18) is made to typify a veil on the 
reading of the old covenant (v. 14) and then a veil 
on the heart of Israel (v. 15), while the conception 
of the open vision mpoodme, V. 
is introduced at the close in contrast to the origi 
thought. 

Some points in regard to the language of the al- 
leged interpolation (vi. 14—vii. 1) are worth notice. 
I have urged that the connecting link between this 
and the previous paragraph is the remembrance of a 
passage from the Law. In vv. 14—16a St. Paul is 
moving in the region of O. T. ideas (comp. e.g. Ps. 
i, Prov. i..10f., iv. 14f.) and to a less extent of 
O. T. language. Vv. 16 b—18 are formed of quota- 
tions from the O. T. The practical corollary is given 
in vii. 1, and here the links with the language of 
other parts of the Epistle are remarkable. (a) tavras 
obv txovres...is a type of phrase peculiar, I believe, 
to this Epistle. Comp. remol@now txouev 
(iii. 4), Zxovres obv (iii. 12), TodTO 
éxovres thy rabtny (iv. 1), Fxovres BE 7d 
aitd THs mlorews (iv. 13). (b) ras éwaryyeAlas, 
comp, Scat yap émayyeAlat Ccod.,.(i. 20). (c) 
The simple word (contrast 1 Cor. x. 14, xv. 58) occurs 
here for the first time in St. Paul’s writings: it is 
found again in xii. 19, Rom. xii. 19, and (though 
there is some evidence for nov) in Phil, iv.1. (d) ém- 


vedourtes, The word is absent in the earlier Epistles. 
It reappears three times a little later in this Epistle 
(viii. 6, 11) and again in Gal. iii. 8, Phil. i, 6. (e) ev 
The phrase takes up v. 11 ody tov 
éBov tod Kuplov, It is found elsewhere in St. Paul 
only in Rom. iii. 18 (a quotation from Ps. xxxvi. 2), 
and in a different form in Eph. v. 21 (év Xpiorod). 
Each coincidence itself would of course prove little or 
nothing. But viewed together such resemblances 
form a very weighty argument, an argument which 

ins in point when we remember the habit of St. 
Paul's mind at the several crises of his literary 
activity to recur frequently to certain words and modes 


of expression, 
F. H. 


* * 
* 


Mr. CHAseE will allow me to say that now more 
completely than ever he ignores the difficulty, which 
I have tried to state. He does not feel it. To him 
it seems natural that a man—and that man St. Paul, 
the consummate letter-writer who wrote the letter to 
Philemon—in the midst of a fervid and impassioned 
appeal to his friends to give him their hearts, and 
trust him more fully, should break off to lecture them 
upon sensuality, and then come back as if nothing had 
happened : and this in a letter, the leading motive of 
which is thankfulness that they had just punished, 
as he required them to do, a typical offence against 
morality :; and though the persons whose hearts were 
not yet whole with him were evidently those who had 
listened to the Judaisers, and therefore not of the 
‘ Antinomian’ section of his followers. And this 
because a word which he had used reminded him of 
a passage in Deuteronomy, in the Greek version of 
which the same word occurred in a different sense. 

This is Mr. Chase’s account of how the digression 
arose. To me, of all men whose writings I know, 
St. Paul seems the least capable of being betrayed 
into such an irrelevance (I had almost said, such an 
impertinence) by such a verbal bull. 

St. Paul, says Mr. Chase, delights in ‘ paradox ’ ; 
meaning, I think, abrupt transition. He gives five 
examples, There is no break of continuity of thought 
in any of them. In (1) the same simile (if naémras 
is right) is used in two ways: in (2) the same word 
serves for two metaphors—spiritual ‘sleep,’ ‘sleep’ 
of death : in (8) all is consistent—‘ loads of difficulty,’ 
‘burden of duty’: (4) again quite consistent ; the 
letter of recommendation is the faith of the Corin- 
thians, written in their hearts by him as Christ’s 
amanuensis, and of this he bears a transcript engraven 
by sympathy upon his own heart : (5) a simile varied 
in detail ; the baw an imperfect revelation of God’s 
mind: a veil on the face of Moses hiding him—a 
veil on the hearts of the Jews hiding the truth—in 
both cases, an interrupted vision. 

The coincidences of expression, five in number, 
which Mr. Chase detects between the passage in 

uestion and the rest of the Epistle, are of the 
aintest. One of them is that the word émayyeAla 
occurs here and in ch. i.! In three cases, a word or 
phrase is noted, not as occurring elsewhere in this 
epistle alone, but only as found in no earlier letter 

an this, t.¢c. notsin Thessalonians or 1 Corinth- 
tans ; perhaps I should add Galatians. (Romans is 
strangely spoken of as a late letter.) But the lost 
letter, to ic I have assigned this passage, was of 
course of the same period, written from Ephesus, not 
long before our First Epistle. And against these 
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slender and shadowy verbal resemblances is to be set 
the utter unlikeness, which must strike every reader, 
of this sonorous homiletic passage to the quick eager 
vivid style, as of a man who talks with his friends 
face to face, of what precedes and follows. 

Ido not think much is known about the other 
churches of Achaia. I can hardly fancy this letter 
sent elsewhere than to Corinth, and I can quite 
aphe a letter sent only to Corinth being addressed 
to the Christians of Corinth and all Achaia. If not, 
the Corinthian copy, ‘interpolated’ (or contaminated’) 
as I have supposed, might surely have prevailed over 
other copies, of which at any rate there would not be 
many. R. WHITELAW. 


Mr. Way's Jliad.—On the general merits of Mr. 
Way’s translation of the Jliad, Mr. Everett has a 
right to hisown opinion. But may I correct one small 
matter of fact in his review? He calls Mr. Way’s 
measure a ‘very novel metre,’ and says lower down 
that it is ‘obviously selected, or rather invented 
by Mr. Way to reproduce Homer's six accents.’ Of 
course it is the metre of Sigurd the Volswng, and 
how much older it may be than Sigurd I do not 
know. May I suggest to Mr. Everett that if he would 
study the most Homeric poem of our time he might 
rise from it with a little more sympathy for a poetical 
form with which he seems to have made acquaint- 
ance for the first time in Mr. Way’s pages ? 

T. C. Snow. 


* * 
* 


Pinpar, Nem. x. Aiyiary 
born madduas. is con- 
demned by the metre, which runs thus : 


Hermann suggested and Mommsen 
prints in his text ra xaréer:dev. Here too the para- 
phrase in the scholia has been treated with too much 
respect: &y Aéyew bras TH 
is unreasonabie to infer from this that there was a 
relative pronoun in Pindar’s text—that is an English 
rather ¥ me a Greek construction, or if Greek, it is 
the Greek of a late scholiast, who would paraphrase 
in this way a text which had no relative, 

The corruption would be most easily accounted for 
by supposing that Pindar wrote woAAd 8’ Aiyirrp 
xkatrevdooato Fdorn. She—Argos—sent out from 
herself many colonies. Argos is the subject, as it 
is the subject of dpsorever in line 10. Interpreters 
or transcribers failed to see this, and their ‘adscript’ 
on the supposed passive verb found its way into the 
text. 


Mommsen’s compound, xataxti{w, does not seem 
to occur in any good writer. But carevacoduny is 
unquestionably classical (Aes. Zum. 930, weyddas kat 
Saluovas aitod Apol- 
lonius too has ‘ v¢cearo,’ of an Egyptian founder of 
colonies (Argon, iv. 274—5: pupla 8 korn | vdooar’ 
émoixdmevos). 

Bergk introduces xatavalw in the passive voice, but 
it is at the cost of a rather extensive transposition of 
words (woAAd A. madduats xatévacbey Korea Tais 
’Endgov). He quotes Hesych. évdocaro: gxioaro. 
évdoOn gxicOn, and for the former Schol. Apoll. Rh. 
I. 1356, vdooato rot The passage 
which I have quoted above is similar in subject to 
that in Pindar, and if I am right in thinking that 
Pindar wrote xatevdooato, it is conceivable, though 
not provable, that the later poet had in mind the 
language of the earlier. W. R. Harvie. 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


In my note on Nem. x. 63 last month I inadver- 
tently stated the case in a way which might be mis- 
understood, as if I were proposing quévos (Doric acc.) 
for the first time. The issue has long lain between 
fevov and *juévos, and the object of the note was 
only to give reasons for preferring the latter. There 
is little scope for fresh emendation in Pindar ; but it 
is possible in some cases, by carefully reviewing the 
evidence, to arrive at a decision in favour of one 
alternative or the other. Here is an instance in 


which the balance of probability seems to be rather 
against the traditional text :— 

In Nem. iii. 14, all the MSS. have Mupyiddves... 
mwadalparov &yopav édreyxéecow *Apioro- 
éulave, x.7.A. Rauchenstein proposed 


(a) The resolution J > is very unusual, if not 
impossible. Mommsen quotes several passages in 
support of it, not one of which is really similar. 
And the alternative is to suppose that— 


answers to 


which is conceivable in Euripides, but very unlikely 
in Pindar. 

(b) The words used both by Pindar and the scholiast 
are more natural and appropriate with 4Acdy than 
with &yopdy. For the former, compare karedéyxe in 
Isthm. vii. 67. The latter says, ovdauas FBpice nat 

‘@yopdv’ and ‘éAxdy’ are not graphically very 
dissimilar, and the former might be readily accepted 
by an editor or transcriber who remembered the 
Tlv@lov Oedpiov of line 70 (rémos év Aiylyn Snudows, 
sch.). In the scholia an older 

araphrase was reproduced with the new reading 
&yopav Kad civodov ’—‘ cbvodov’ isin the manner 
of Triclinius). W. R. Harvie. 
* 


Pinpar, Olympian viii.—It appears to me that the 
key to the right comprehension of the beginning of 
this poem is given by the hint conveyed in line 86 
(eBxouat dup) polpg Néverw d:xdBovdov wh 
6éuev) that one of the brothers was jealous of the 
other. The opening lines are at once charged with 
significance, if we assume that Timosthenes was the 
elder brother: the inference that his Nemean 
victory was prior to the Olympian victory of 
Alcimedon has been already drawn from line 15. 
The younger brother was henceforth the more dis- 
tinguished, and Timosthenes felt bitterly the reversal 
of their positiens. Pindar had been probably in- 
structed to say something which would console and re- 
concile, and the art with which he has masked his 
‘ Hmia pdppaxa’ is here, as elsewhere, admirable. Lines 
1-14 are addressed to Olympia: ‘ Accept this hymn ; 
great is the glory of those who win thy prize, but 
there are other roads to fame when the gods 
help’— i.e. ‘Do not reject this hymn because it 
also celebrates success in other games.’ Such is the 
obvious sense of the lines, but the message they are 
meant to convey to Timosthenes only comes to the 
surface when we read those immediately follow- 
ing, and directly addressed to him. They may be 
thus paraphrased : ‘Fate decided by drawing lots 
which of you should be first entrusted to Zeus 
Genethlios, 7.e. which of you should be born first : 
he, receiving you in this order from the hands of 
fate, glorified first the elder brother at Nemea, and 
then the younger at Olympia.’ There may, I think, 
be a relic of this interpretation in the Scholiast’s 
note. After explaining Zeus Gencthlios, without 
doubt correctly, as ‘5 tis yevyhoews alrios,’ he adds 
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rovro elmev vedrepa evixnoay,’ as if forsooth 
Zeus were a guardian, whose responsibility for 
his wards ceased when they had reached a certain 

The right explanation would be conveyed (too 
succintly it is trne) in the words ‘ éwe:d) 5 vedrepos 


evinnoev.’ W. R. Parton. 


AGAMEMNON 1278—4. 


kadoupeévn porras ws ayuptpla 


In all commentaries that I have seen, the words in 
1274 are taken as a string of abusive names that 
Cassandra used to be called. Surely the line reads 
more naturally, if the words describe sufferings that 
she actually endured. ‘ Like a vagabond, I endured 
beggary, wretchedness, hunger.’ We are not told 
elsewhere that she had endured these things, but it 
is quite easy to insert an episode of wandering into 
the outlines of her story. Perhaps the people 
insisted on driving her forth, in fear of evil omens 
from her prophecies ; perhaps she used to wander 
about the city in misery, whenever the prophetic 
frenzy seized her, and return to her father’s house 
when it was exhausted. As to the first half of 1273, 
my interpretation suits @o:Bas better than gords 
(‘though I bare the name of Phoebus, yet I endured 

gary’); but it is compatible with go:ras (‘being 

ed a maniac I endured beggary ’). 
T. C. Snow. 
* * 
* 


Heron. v. 77.—The Propylaia mentioned in this 
chapter are taken by the commentators to be those of 
Perikles, and this has been used as an argument in 
fixing the date of Herodotos (see ¢.g. Rawlinson, 
ed. 4, vol. i. pp. 28-9). But it appears far more 
probable that the Propylaia seen by the author 
were those attributed to Kimon. Cf. Paus, I. xxviii. 
§ 2, where the chariot is mentioned next to the Athena 
Promakhos : thus it would seem to have been moved: 
at least the existing pedestal at the N.W. angle of 
the present building is quite unsuitable for a ré0pirmos,. 
and it is difficult to see what other position on that 
side could be so occupied.? 

If it were possible for the ‘uéyapoy facing West’ 
to be the temple of Athena Nike (as Larcher), the 
‘wall bearing traces of fire’ might be the polygonal 
wall facing the East end of this temple, and to the 
South of the Propylaia. 

R. Proctor. 


Sr. Jonn xu. 3.—The word morixjjs. 

If derived from wfvw the primary meaning of this 
word must be ‘drinkable’ not ‘liquid,’ and the few 
unguents mentioned by Athenaeus as émrndea mpds 
wérov are of quite an ordinary description and would 
not be called woAureAj. 

On the other hand if we connect the word with 
miotts, ‘ faithful nard’ is scarcely satisfactory. 

St. Augustine thinks that it may refer to some 
locality from which the unguent was obtained. 

I venture to suggest that the word may perhaps be 
an early error for mortaxjjs, or a variant form of this 
word (which is spelt differently by Athenaeus, Nican- 
der and Alciphron), 


1 The removal may have taken place about 440, 
to make room for the new Propylaia, and the existing 
inscription (Hicks 27) cut on the occasion. 
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The Pistacia Terebinthus, according to Green’s 
Botanical Dictionary, grows in Cyprus and Chios and 
yields a turpentine— 

1. ‘Insuch inconsiderable quantities as to render it 
very costly (cf. Baputinov, woAutiuov, moAuTeAods). 

2. ‘Of a very fragrant odour,’ (cf. 4 3& oixla 
ex Tis Tov 

Dioscorides (De Mater. Med. i. 91) gives the fol- 
lowing account of the Pistacia Terebinthus (mozaxf) : 

yevvarat Kal év “lovdalq Kal Supla nad ev 
Kinmpy...Its turpentine diapépe: diavyeorépa 
Aeveh, TH xpduatt, 
bt macav pntivay. 

It appears that nard was frequently mixed with 
aromatic ingredients, ¢.g. BdAcapuoy ; so when scented 
with the fragrant resin of the moraxh it would quite 
well be called vdpSos moraxijs. 

E. N. BENNETT. 


* 
* 


2 Cor. iii. 18.—awd Sdéns eis Archdeacon 
Farrar (Life and Work of St. Paul, vol. II.) takes 
these words as expressing Christian progressiveness in 
glory. He speaks of the ‘ glory’ (p. 104), or ‘splen- 
dour’ (p. 220), as ‘ ever-brightening.’ I think that 
if St. Paul had meant this he would have used the 
Monge éx, not amd. While in 2 Cor. iii. 18, we 

ave the preposition in amd dé6éns eis (and, 
it may be well to observe, in ard xuplov mveduatos), 
we have ék in é« duvduews eis LXX. Ps. lxxxiv. 
8, where is signified progressiveness from strength to 
strength. Bengel seems to me right in interpreting 
amd ddéns eis SdEav thus: ‘A gloria Domini in gloriam 
in nobis.’ J. HoskyNs-ABRAHALL. 


* * 
* 


CaTULLIANUM. —Number XVI. of Hermathena 
contains under the above title a proposal by Prof. 
A. Palmer for an emendation of Catullus 64, 107 
which seems to me needless. I quote the beginning 
of the article. 

‘Nam velut in summo quatientem brachia Tauro 

Quercum aut conigeram sudanti cortice pinum 

Indomitus turbo contorquens flamine robur 

Eruit. 

The third line has two very palpable blemishes. 
First, robur has no business there. Hrwit already 
has its accusative, quercwm and pinum, and robur 
cannot be made toapply to pinwm. Secondly, flamine 
wants a balancing epithet.” Mr. Palmer goes on to 
read subito for twrbo, and turbo for robur. 

It is unnecessary to suppose that robur is the object 
of erwit: it goes with contorquens—‘ wrenching their 
fibres with its blast.’ Robwr can be applied to pinwm 
perfectly well, as is seen by looking at Ovid MMetam. 
xiv. 535, 549, where Aeneas’ ships are first spoken of 
as pinus, and then as robore. So in x. 492, 503, when 
Myrrha is converted into the tree that bears her name, 
the word robur is twice applied to the plant. Un- 
doubtedly if famine had an epithet, it would be 
more in the manner of the poem generally ; but this 
consideration must be secondary when it is suggested 
that we should alter the text. 

Evererr. 


* * 
* 


Pers. S. iii, 39—42, 


Anne magis Siculi gemuerunt aera iuvenci, 
Et magis auratis pendens laquearibus ensis 
Purpureas subter cervices terruit, imus 

Imus praecipites quam si sibi dicat. 
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Subdter is rally translated as if it were supposi- 
tas: * Doss the sword hanging from the gilded 
fretted ceiling more terrify the purple-clad neck 
beneath t’—a very harsh expression even for Persius. 
From its position between adj. and subst. subter ought 
to mean ‘necks with an undershade of purple’! 
Read supra, joining it with pendens as in the common 
phrase supra caput esse, and taking is terruit 
absolutely—‘ Does the sword hanging from the gilded 
ceiling over the purple-clad neck cause more terror ?” 
The passage from Hor. C. iii. i. 17 8g. (which Persius 
had evidently in his mind)— 

Destrictus ensis cui swper impia 
Cervice pendet &c.— 


seems to me very strongly to support the change. 
The syllable cer- following might have absorbed the 
last syllable of supra, which was probably written 
compendiously ; or the word might have been read 
super and then altered for metrical and other reasons. 
At any rate the change is slight, saves the construc- 
tion, improves the sense, and has Horatian support— 
a matter of great consideration when we are dealing 
with Persius. ‘inte P. SANDFORD. 


Fuucrre.—I am obliged to Mr. Sandford for the 
corrections of my note in the Appendix to my Pro- 
pertius. I do not think I differ from him in the 
meaning assigned to the verb in Persius (Pacuvius), 
which might be translated ‘laden’ or ‘charged’ 
(with griefs). I ought to add that I have long ago 
abandoned the etymological connexion of fulcio and 
farcio, J. P. PosTGaTE. 


ProFessor Goopwin’s long rambles among the 
herbage of Greek Verb-Syntax have left but few new 
specimens for future wanderers in that fair field of 
Enna. May I point out a flower which is apparently 
wanting in his great collection ? 

On p. 273 of the new Moods and Tenses, it is 
stated that ‘dependent secondary tenses of the indica- 
tive remain unchanged’ in oratio obliqua. I cannot 
find anything else which refers to the retention of the 
indicative in the protasis of conditional sentences in 
indirect discourse. So much was stated by Madvig. 
But Stahl, in his Quaestiones Gram. ad Thue. perti- 
nentes (p. 8, ed. 1886), in speaking of the oratio 
obliqua, adds something considerable to this. His 
words are: ‘Cum in prolatis exemplis ef cum opta- 
tivo ibi tantum eg ubi in oratione recta scriptor 
eodem modo vel é&y cum conjunctivo uteretur, 
sequitur indicativum ¢i particulae junctum Thucy- 
didem nusquam in oratione obliqua in optativum 
transtulisse. Neque ad solum Thucydidem, sed ad 
omnes scriptores haec norma applicatur excepto ei cum 
optativo futuri, quam structuram in oratione obliqua 

ro ei cum indicativo futuri ponere licet’ (Goodwin, 
§ 128). Stahl’s examples from Thue. are i. 72, 2; 
iii. 32, 2 (where, for ei d:épOerpev, we expect 
pbelpea. Cf. Goodwin § 691, where he might add that 
ef almost = 571); 46, 2; 52, 2; v. 41, 2; vii. 3,1; 
49, 2; viii. 92,10. I have never seen an example 
outside Xenophon which breaks Stahl’s canon. In 
an example given by Goodwin at § 696 from Plat. 
Ap, 20 B, Kal rdv Einvdv euandpioa, ei 
Thy tTéxvnv Kal oftws eupedas 
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he remarks that éxo: and 3:3doxo: might be used. If 
Stahl is correct, is the optat. possible outside Xeno- 
phon in a single clause containing ¢i in oratio obliqua, 
unless ei with fut. indic., ef with optat., or ay with 
subjunc. would be used in the recta ? 

It would be for the convenience of scholars if a 
third index were added giving a list of the authorities 
to whom reference is made. Nota single stone can 
be omitted in a monument which is to prove cere 
perennius. E. C. Marcuanr, 

* 


ZootocicaL NotEs.—The Classical Review comes 
seldom into a naturalist’s hands, but has been 
in mine during a recent illness. Certain zoological 
matters that occur therein suggest the following 
remarks, 

éppés. Mr. J. T. Clarke (Classical Review I. p. 
97) rightly identifying this fish as the Polyprion 
Cerniwm, says : ‘ there has reigned for more than four 
centuries an entire ignorance in regard to the true 
nature of the orphos.’ This is not the case. The 
same interpretation is given in Aubert and Wimmer 
(Aristot. Thierkunde, vol. I. pp. 122, 187). Erhard 
(Fauna der Cykladen, 1858, p. 87) and Heldreich 
(Faune de Greéce, Athénes, 1878, p. 81) have already 
shown that the fish is still well known in the 
Aegean under the ancient name. Bory de St. Vincent. 
probably made a mistake in ascribing the name to 
the not dissimilar fish, Serranus gigas, whose modern 
name is according to Erhard orhpa. 

xdvOapos. Prof. Tyrrell, commenting on Pax 129, 
130 (Classical Review, I. p. 181) says it is ‘stran 
that the xdv@apos should be classed among srereivol, 
and would read pévos émyeiwy instead of pdvos 
merewav. But this is surely in forgetfulness of the 
fact that the beetle has wings, with which it could 
fly even ‘into the presence of Zeus’; although it 
happens to have év éAdtpy ra mrepd (H. A. i. cap. 
5). Indeed in this same e of the H. A. 
both xdv@apos and yndoAdvén are specifically classed 
among Ta mrnvd. The same difficulty occurs in con- 
nection with the word 8d!xa:poy which, according to 
Ctesias, is ‘a bird, the size of a partridge’s egg, which 
buried its dung in the earth’ (cf. M. R. James, 
Classical Review I. p. 244). Lassen (Ind. Alter- 
thiimskunde, II. P 647) found the word quite inex- 
plicable, but Mr. Valentine Ball’s identification of it 
with the scarab or dung-beetle is more than probable 
and does not at all strain Ctesias’s description. 

mploris. Mr. Cecil Torr (Classical Review IV. p. 
234) shows rightly that the passage in H. A. vi. 12, 
1 does not include the pristis among the whales, but 
on the contrary excludes it. The correction mpioris 
and the etymology from apf@w are therefore unneces- 
sary. But we need not stop short by saying that the 
pristis is ‘unmistakably some kind of a shark,’ and 
that ‘the name is to be explained quite simply as 
the biter.’ Tradition unfalteringly identifies the 
pristis as the saw-fish (pristis antiquorwm, L.), which 
is not rare in the Mediterranean, and the name of 
course simply means the sawyer. The fish grows to 
a great size, quite comparable to that of the smaller 
whales or larger dolphins, though never so big as the 
kindred species in the Indian Ocean. 


D’Arcy W. Tuompson, Junr. 
Dundee. 
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CILICIAN SYMBOLS. 


Tue foregoing signs come from fortresses 
and lintels in that district of Cilicia Tracheia 
which was known as Olba and the site of 
the capital of which we found on the slopes 
of the Taurus 5850 feet above the sea level. 

From coins we learn (Head Hist. Num. 
pp. 609—610) that the types of Olba were 
the throne of Zeus, the Fulmen, head of 
Hermes, Triskelis, Harpe, Zeus, Serapis and 
the pilei of the Dioscuri. Two coins have 
on the reverse the triskelis and the club. 
The sign of the club we found on eight 
different fortresses of the district and it was 
evidently very much associated with Olba. 


1. Found above an inscription on the 
fortress over the Olbian cave at Kanygelli, 
which we learnt from another inscription 
was a deme of Sebaste-Elaeusa. 

2. Found on a fortress commanding a 
ruined town and on the edge of a gorge 
about three miles from No. 1. 

3. Ona polygonal building in the gorge 
near No. 2. 

4. On fortress at ruined town anciently 
called Eabbasis, five miles behind Elaeusa. 

5. On the temple of Hermes at Eabbasis. 

6. On a lintel in ruined village about 
three miles from the Corycian cave. 

7. Above an inscription over a rock-cut 
relief of soldier with lance and spear in the 
Lamas gorge. 

8. Ona fortress overhanging the Lamas 
gorge. 

9. On the same fortress as No. 8. Pilei 
of Dioscuri and club. 

10. On a fortress at a town anciently called 
Bemisos in the Lamas gorge. 

11. On a lintel close to Bemisos—entrance 
to a large building about half a mile outside 
the town. 

12. On a lintel at ruins now known as 
Jambeslii, where are several doors with the 
club over them. 


13. On a fortress three miles from above, 


guarding a small plain and a wine-press and 
reservoir for wine. 

14. On the fortress above the ancient site 
of Olba. 

15. From a fortress of ruined town now 
called Maidan. 

16. Lintel from a ruined village east of the 
Lamas gorge. 

17. Lintel at Uzenjaburdj, the fortress 


above the site of Olba, forming a new script 
concerning which authorities are at variance, 

18. Lintel near Lamas, found by Langlois 
and published by him on the title-page of 
his Voyage dans la Cicilie. This gives us 
ne pilei, the caduceus, and probably the 
club. 

19. Two marks also published by Langlois 
in the same work, also found near Lamas 
and supposed by him to mark the boundary 
of the Olbian district. 

J. THEoporE Bent. 


SCULPTURAL SLABS FROM MESO- 
POTAMIA FOUND IN EGYPT. 


In the number of the Revue Archéologique 
for Marchand A pril of this year, M. L. Heuzey 
has given a description of a fragment of a 
green schist libation (?) slab with figures of 
men, animals, etc., in relief. His article is il- 
lustrated by an excellent tinted photograph of 
this interesting object, and is entitled Z’ribu 
Asiatique. en Hapédition. Some years ago 
the Trustees of the British Museum acquired 
three pieces of green schist! with sculp- 
tures of a similar nature, and among them 
is the large fragment of which that de- 
scribed by M. Heuzey forms a completing 
portion. As they are specimens of sculp- 
ture of an unusual character, a brief de- 
scription of them may not be out of place 
here. 

No. 20791.. Rectangular fragment of 
green schist, 11 in. x 7§ in., on which is 
represented in relief a scene after a battle. 
A number of woolly-headed, bearded, circum- 
cised men are lying dead or dying on the 
ground ; one of these has his arms tied 
together above the elbows. In the upper 
part of the scene a lion about to bite inte 
the stomach of one of these prostrate foes 
is shown ; one paw is firmly planted on the 
victim’s leg and another on an arm. In the 
lower part of the scene a number of vul- 
tures and carrion crows are represented 
picking the eyes out from the dead and 
devouring their flesh. The dead are quite 
naked. Above, to the right, are two figures, 
the heads and shoulders of which are want- 
ing ; the one is that of an officer or overseer 
and the other is that of a captive who has 


1 They are now exhibited in the Fourth Egyptian 
Room, in the table-case near the Assyrian Room. 
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both arms tied together behind him, and a 
heavy weight of stone or lead suspended 
from his neck. On the back of this frag- 
ment is part of a scene in which two giraffes 
are represented cropping the leaves of a 

Im tree. 

No. 20790. Fragment of green schist, 
of irregular shape, 12 in. x 6 in. which 
joins the fragment published by M. Heuzey. 
On it are represented in relief :—1. A house 
with a domed roof and two towers, on the 
left hand is the door; bull with two heads, 
one of which faces to the right and the other 
to the left. 2. Lion followed by his lioness, 
rushing on to seize a hunter armed with a 
bow and another weapon ; in the lion’s head 
are transfixed two arrows shot from the bow 
of the hunter, shown on the Louvre frag- 
ment, 3. Behind the lions are two hunters, 
both wearing feathers on their heads. The 
first of these carries a double-bladed axe in the 
right hand, and a sceptre, on the top of which 
is a bird (eagle ?), in the left ; over his shoul- 
der hangs a bag. Each man wears a short 
tunic, with folds, fastened round his waist, 
from which hangsa tail. The second hunter 
is occupied in drawing towards him a gazelle 
which he has caught with a lasso. Close by 
runs a dog or jackal. 


No. 20792. Fragment of green schist, of 
irregular shape ; its greatest length is 14 in., 


and its greatest breadth 8} in. It appears 
to join the Louvre fragment and, together 
with the British Museum fragment No. 
20790, to have formed part of the libation (4) 
slab of which very little is now missing. 
This fragment proves beyond all doubt that 
the scene represented is a hunting expedition. 
The first hunter holds part of the rope which 
has been used to lasso the gazelle, as de- 
scribed above ; the second is armed with a 
spear and a boomerang; the third with a 
bow and a double-bladed hatchet ; and the 
fourth with two spears and a boomerang. 
Each man wears feathers, a tunic and a tail. 
Beneath this row of figures are an oryx, an 
ostrich, an oryx, a stag(?) with branching 
antlers, and an animal like a jackal, the tail 
of which is very much like that hanging 
from the waist behind each man. At the 
tapering end of this fragment is a lion, the 
head of which is transfixed with five arrows ; 
an arrow shot well into one of his thighs 
makes him lash his tail. It is not apparent 
who has shot these arrows. The three hunters 
on the other side of the animals are armed 
and dressed like their. companions ; each, 
however, carries a bag (?) which seems to be 
slung over his shoulder. 

Now these fragments though found in 
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Egypt are not of Egyptian workmanship 
and it is evident that they were brought 
thither from some foreign Eastern land 
either as gifts or articles of tribute. If 
the lions sculptured on these slates be com- 
pared with those on the Assyrian sculptures 
from Nineveh, it will be seen at once that 
they are very similar to them. The birds 
are identical with those found on the Baby- 
lonian Jandmarks, and the Semitic features 
of the men proclaim them to be inhabitants 
of the land ‘ between the rivers’ or of that 
further south. M. Heuzey has already 
pointed out resemblances between these 
sculptures and the paintings of the Amu or 
‘ Asiatics’ at Beni Hasin in Upper Egypt, 
but it seems doubtful if they belong to a 
period as remote asthe X]Ith dynasty. These 
remarkable objects were most probably made 
by Mesopotamian sculptors about B.c. 1550, 
and sent by his Mesopotamian allies to 
Amenophis III., King of Egypt, to whom, 
on account of the lion-hunting expeditions 
sculptured on them, they would be an ac- 
ceptable gift. It is to be hoped that more 
specimens of this class of antiquities will 
be brought to light. 
E. A. Wa.uis Bupee. 


CATALOGUE OF THE GREEK COIN- 
CULLECTION AT BERLIN. 


Beschreibung der antiken Miinzen (Kénig- 
liche Museen zu Berlin). Vol. Il. Berlin. 
1889. 8vo. Price 20 Mark. 


THE second volume of this important work 
has been prepared (as was also the first 
volume, published in 1888) by Dr. A. von 
Sallet, the Curator of the Berlin coin-cabinet. 
It is very welcome to all students of Greek 
coins and displays throughout its author’s 
well-known care and knowledge. Unlike 
the Greek coin-catalogues of the British 
Museum, the volume is not provided with an 
introductory chapter. Dr. von Sallet has 
however inserted in the text a number of 
interesting and useful notes, dealing partly 
with questions of attribution and provenance. 
The source from which the Berlin collection 
obtained each of its specimens is stated, and 
this example might perhaps in future be fol- 
lowed with advantage by the compilers of our 
British Museum catalogues. The descrip- 
tions are printed in a tabular form, but the 
columns are too narrow—so narrow indeed 
that the average number of words in each 
line of the description of the reverse 
appears to be only three. Some space 
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would be gained for the descriptions if the 
separate column now devoted to the pro- 
venance of the coin (e.g. ‘Fox,’ ‘ Prokesch’ 
&c.) were abolished and the information 
inserted in the middle of the page, after 
the coin-descriptions. The coins are of 
course arranged chronologically, though it 
is to be regretted that the author has only 
exceptionally, and not systematically, stated 
the limits of each period to which the coins 
are assigned. This omission (which will I 
hope be supplied in future volumes) will be 
especially regretted by archaeologists who 
have not had a special training as numis- 
matists. 

The present volume is illustrated by 
eight photographic plates, and by seventy 
cuts inserted in the text. The first volume 
was illustrated by eight plates and sixty- 
three cuts. The plates are satisfactory in 
point of execution, but for the adequate 
illustration of the volume they should have 
been far more numerous. A coin-catalogue 
without illustrations is a body without a 
soul. Dr. von Sallet would probably be the 
first person to admit this, and it is to be 
feared that the German government has not 
been so liberal in granting funds for coin- 
publications as our English Treasury has 
been. The cuts in the text (even if we 
admit the scientific legitimacy—and I cannot 
do so—of reproducing coins by non- 
mechanical processes) do not make amends 
for the scanty supply of photographs. 

The present instalment of the Beschreibung 
embraces the coinage of Paeonia, Macedonia, 
and the Macedonian kings (to Perdiccas ITI.). 
The German coin-cabinet would appear to 
rival and in some series to surpass our 
English collection. The acquisition of two 
private collections—the Prokesch and the 
Fox—have especially made the Berlin col- 
lection what it is. The Prokesch coins be- 
longed, one may say, of right to Germany, 
but the collection formed by General Fox 
ought never to have been allowed to leave 
this country. The collection is lost to us, 
but, as it was to go, it could not have been 
entrusted to better keeping than that of Dr. 
von Sallet. 

I add some remarks on a few points that 
have struck me while reading this volume. 
1. Pages v.—vi. Coin inscribed with the 
name AEPMHNAO, supposed by Dr. von 
Sallet to be a Macedonian king. The coin 
is assigned to B.c. 450 or a little later, and 
judging solely from the obverse-type this 
date would be possible for the coin. 
Curiously enough however the reverse is an 
incuse square of archaic form and is in fact 
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almost identical with the incuse on a coin of 
Potidaea also published in this volume (p. 123; 
pl. v. 49) and very rightly described by the 
editor as ‘sehr alterthiimlich, wohl vor 500 
v.c.’ This remarkable discrepancy between 
the style of obverse and reverse gives rise to 
grave suspicions as to the genuineness of this 
coin of the unknown Aerminaos. 2. Amphi- 


polis. The Berlin Museum possesses nine 


and the British Museum eight specimens of 
the remarkable silver staters of this town. 
The unique cvin with the Apollo-head wear- 
ing an earring is photographed on pl. iii. 25. 
The bronze coin on p. 47 No. 31 &e. in the 
Brit. Mus. Cat. Macedon, ‘ Amphipolis’ hasa 
wreath of reeds, not rays as stated by Dr. von 
Sallet (p. 46. No. 93). 3. Chaleidice. The Ber- 
lin collection possesses seven and the British 
Museum eleven silver staters. 4. Hurydicea 
p. 88. obv. Veiled female head, rev. tripod. 
Dr. von Sallet is inclined to assign these 
coins to Ephesus (under the name Eurydicea) 
or to some place named Eurydicea near 
Ephesus. He points out that one of the 
Berlin specimens came from Ephesus. Mr. 
H. P. Borrell (Vum. Chron. iii. p. 135 f.) 
attributed the coins to a Macedonian Eury- 
dicea, but I find from a note, p. 75, in his 
MS. catalogue (in the Medal Room of the 
British Museum) of his own collection that 
he did not know the exact find-spot of the 
coins :—‘ One (he says) in 1823 came to me 
from the Morea, one in 1827 from Salonica, 
and one in 1828 from the interior of Asia 
Minor.’ 5. Heraclea. p. 89. The coins 
belong to:the Bithynian Heraclea (‘Pontica’), 
in spite of the resemblance (pointed out by 
Dr. von Sallet) of their incuses to those on 
Macedonian ‘coins. A coin of the type of 
No. 3 was actually bought at Erekli, the 
ancient Heraclea Pontica, by Mr. Sibilian 
(see Num. Zeit. ii. p. 303). 6. Thessalonice 
p- 141. Dr. von Sallet remarks that on one 
of the coins attributed to this place in Brit. 
Mus. Cat. Macedon. p. 113, No. 43, the 
reading is @ESZAA, not @ESSZAAON, the 
bridle of the horse being mistaken for ON, 
and he assigns the specimens to Thessaly and 
not Thessalonice. But on re-examining 
very well-preserved specimen in the Brit. 
Mus. I find that the reading @OESZAAON is 
correct. 

It only remains to express the wish that 
Dr. von Sallet will lose no time in bringing 
out the succeeding volumes of a work which 
is of primary importance for the study of 
Greek numismatics. 

Warwick WRoTH. 
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Catalogue of Greck Coins. Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
and the Kingdom of Bosporus, Wroru. 
Edited by RecrnaLp Stuart LL.D., Cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France. London : 
rinted by order of the Trustees, 1889. 8] x 54. 

p. xliv, 252. Plates xxxix. 


Tus volume of the catalogue of Greek coins in 
the British Museum describes over 1200 coins, with 
autotypes of 486 of them. The weight, size, device, 
and inscriptions of each piece are given, The letter- 
ing is ee with care, ligatures and arbitrary 
spacing of letters being given with precision. To 
ensure perfect accuracy the editor in charge has com- 
pared ‘every coin with the corresponding descrip- 
tion.’ A few important coins not in the British 
Museum are described in the introduction. When- 
ever coins are dated, the era —— is given with 
reference, when necessary, to authorities. 

The countries of Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bithynia 
were partly included in the dominions of Mithradates 
the Great, and from them was constituted the Roman 
province of Bithynia and Pontus, though a few of 
their cities were in Galatia. But before they became 
a part of the Roman dominion, their countries had 
passed through various changes of government, to 
which testimony is borne by their coinage. The 
coins represent autonomous civic coinage, regal 
coinage, and coinage under the imperial supervision. 
The coins of Bosporus are all regal, as the kings of 
Bosporus were allowed the privilege of coining by the 
Romans. 

The coins of each country are arranged by them- 
selves, an arrangement which would be perfectly 
simple but for the complications of Pontus and Bos- 
er The coins of the European portion of the 

ingdom of Bosporus are not included in this volume, 
as they have been described in the Catalogue of the 
Tawrie-Chersonese, ete., and, as the author justly 
says, the coins of the later kings of Bosporus here 
described ‘ would be better classed under ‘‘ Europe,” 
and placed after the coins of Panticapaeum, the city 
at which they were doubtless minted.’ This division 
of the coins of Bosporus results from the adoption of 
Eckhel’s geographical order. The coins of Asiatic 
Bosporus are the first in the catalogue, followed by 
those of the Sindi and Colchis. Then follow the 
coins of Pontus arranged by cities. Here, and else- 
where throughout the book, the cities are in alpha- 
betical order. After the coins of Pontus come those 
of the kingdom of Bosporus (Leucon II. and III.), 
then those of the kingdom of Pontus (Mithradates II, 
and Pharnaces I.), then those of the (united) king- 
doms of Pontus and Bosporus (Mithradates Eupator 
and Polemo II.), which are again followed by the 
coins struck by the long line of the kings of Bos- 
vorus. The regal coins of Paphlagonia (king 

ylaemenes) and Bithynia follow after the coins of 
the cities of those countries. The coins of each cit 
are arranged chronologically except that the metals 
are kept separate. The kings are ordered chrono- 
logically, and here again the metals are divided. 

_ The earliest coins described in this volume are the 
silver staters of Sinope, issued about 480 B.c. The 
earliest coins of Heraclea of certain attribution date 
from about 415 B.c., but J. P. Six has attributed to 
Heraclea a series of electrum hectae with obv. Head 
of bearded Heraklea, 1., in lion’s skin ; Rev, Incuse 

uare divided into four compartments. The head of 
Herakles resembles that on the earliest coins certainly 
struck at Heraclea, but as the type is a common one 
the author refuses to class these hectae among the 
coins of Heraclea, The next earliest coins are those 
of Chalcedon, beginning about 450. The other cities 
which coined money before Mithradates the Great 
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began in the fourth and third centuries. By far the 
greater purt of the coins described are bronze pieces 
issued under the Empire. 

Yhe introduction gives the necessary historical 
sketch of the countries whose coinage is described, as 
well as descriptions of the types of the various 
coinages, with discussion of numerous questions con- 
nected with them. ‘The altar on coins of Amasia may 
be that of Zeus Stratios, or some local divinity, and 
the author suggests that the eagle and chariot above 
the altar may refer to the apotheosis of an emperor. 
The figure on the reverse of a coin of Bithynium 
which has been called Antinous in the character of 
Hermes, is explained as a representation of Antinous 
as the divinised herdsman of Bithynium. The two 
views do not seem irreconcilable. Alliances are 
rarely recorded on coins of those regions, but the 
British Museum possesses coins of Nicomedia in 
alliance with Perinthus, Pergamum, Smyrna, and 
Laodicea. None of these seem to have been struck 
at Nicomedia. In the discussion of coins of the 
kingdom of Bosporus a table of the weights of 
staters is given, and a table of marks of value on 
bronze coins. Some of these are in the form of a 
star, and the same sign occurs on staters, The female 
figure on the reverse of the tetradrachms of Nico- 
medes J. of Bithynia has been explained as a personi- 
fication of Bithynia, and a similar male figure on the 
drachms of the same king has received the same 
interpretation. But Mr. Wroth accepts M. Reinach’s 
interpretation of these figures as Bendis and Ceres 
respectively. The forty-six pages of this introduction 
contain a truly remarkable quantity of information 
condensed into very brief space. Authorities are 
freely cited, both for and against the author. 

The volume, like its predecessors, is fully indexed, 
thirty-three pages being devoted to indexes. Index 
1V. c. and Index VI. merely contain the statements 
that ‘there are no magistrates’ names on the Imperial 
coins described in this volume,’ and that ‘there are 
no names of engravers on the coins,’ ete. This is 
really useful information, and though perhaps these 
two indexes might have been printed on one page, it 
is wise to keep them apart, in conformity with the 
other volumes of the series. 

After the indexes is a table of the relative weights 
of English grains and French grammes, and a table 
for converting English inches into millimétres and 
the measures of Mionnet’s scale. 

In mechanical execution the volume is, like the 
preceding volume of the series, excellent. 

Harotp N. Fow er, 
Exeter, New Hampshire. 


ACQUISITIONS OF BriTIsH MusEvuM. 


Lord Savile has presented to the Museum an archaic 
terra-cotta antefix, discovered in the excavations he 
is conducting at Civita Lavinia, the site of Lanuvium. 
It is of great beauty and very large, the front portion 
semicircular in form, measuring 15 in. high by 164 
in. wide. The clay is bright yellow, with details 
laid in deep red and brownish purple. The hair is 
arranged low over the forehead, and falls in three 
locks on either side ; it is surmounted by a stephane 
painted with a meander pattern. From the crown 
rise two stalks which hang down on either side of the 
face, terminating on the level of the chin in a palm- 
ette. On these palmettes rests an arch of broad 
ovolo, forming a frame for the whole: this ovolo is 
connected with the palmette stalks by a network 
pierced a jowr, consisting of three rows of semicircular 
apertures, The neck is encircled with a necklace. 

The mask is strengthened at the back by the 
addition of a stay which joins the upper part of it 
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to the actual covering tile of which it forms the 
ornament, making as it were a kind of flying buttress. 
This antefix was recently the subject of a paper read 
by Lord Savile at a meeting of the Suciety of Anti- 
quaries. CrEciL SMITH. 


The account which I gave in the April number of 
the Classical Review of the Latin inscriptions in the 
Nottingham Castle Museum may be supplemented by 
the following list of inscriptions on bricks and tiles :— 


(1) On flat brick, in sunk and reversed letters : 
VINPANSVL 
Marini, 1396. 


(2) On similar brick: 
caduceus AI ramus 
C.I.L. xiv. 4090, 28. 


(3) On flat oblong brick : 

LA//// (sub ramo), FELICE 

This inscription, I think, is registered neither in 
the Corpus nor in Marini’s Sylloge. 

(4) This and the following inscription are from 
circular stamps on tiles, The impressions are very 
imperfect : 

(opus do) LIARE EX PRA (ed Faustinae | Aug 

ii ex) FIGL FAVN (lul Prisc) 

Marini, 128, gives FIG FAVN. On this Dressel 
remarks that ail the examples seen by him had 
FIGL FAVN. He is supported by the present 
example. It is probable therefore that Marini made 
an error in copying. 


(5) EX (praedis L Veri) AVG OP DO|LIA C 
(Nunid) I FELIC 
Marini, 133. 

The Nottingham Museum owes these inscriptions, 
as well as all the other results of the Nemi excava- 
tions which are in its possession, to the munificence 
of their discoverer, Lord Savile. 

F. GRANGER. 


Journal of Hellenic Studies. 1889. vol. x. Nos. 
1 and 2. 

1. Murray: reinains of archaic temple of Artemis 
at Ephesus : publishes the remains of the sculptured 
cornice, so far as they have been put together; and a 
suggested restoration of two forms of columns, with 
and without sculpture; aud proposes the name of 
Bupalos as the sculptor: two plates, five cuts. 2. 
Tozer: the Greek-speaking population of Southern 
Italy. 3. Head: publishes coin in the British 
Museum with a type of Apollo Hikesios, a title hither- 
to unknown as applied to this god: cut. 4. Hicks: 
= the inscriptions (forty in number) from 

Yasarea, Lydae, Patara and Myra, collected by Mr. 
Bent in 1888 (see J. H. S. ix. pp. 82, 83): with a 
map and note by Mr. Bent. 5. McPherson: his- 
torical notes on certain modern Greek folk-songs. 
6. Ridgeway : metrological notes (continued). iii. Had 
the people of pre-historic Mycenae a weight-standard ? 
iv. How were the primitive weight-standards fixed ? 
7. Six: on the composition of the Eastern Pediment 
of the Zeus temple at Olympia, and Alcamenes the 
Lemnian. Rearranges the central group and places one 
horse of each chariot group in the rear, as on a black- 
figured hydria: proposes a restoration for the muti- 
lated figure next to the river-god on the left. Collects 
evidence to show the existence and chronology of two 
Alcamenes, of whom Alcamenes I. made both pedi- 
ment groups: and compares them with the con- 
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temporary art of the vase-paintings: three cuts, 
photographic plate. 8. P. Gardner : republishes the 
paintings on the krater (Mon, Ined, xi. 38-40) : thinks 
the Niobide scene localises the other scene, which ig 
the ascent of the mountains near Cyzicus: proposes - 
to identify the figures.. 9. E. Gardner: (i) thinks 
the Polledrara hydria was not made at Naukratis, and 
that the analogous ware found in Naukratis and 
Rhodes was made at Lesbos, (ii) Discusses Diimmler’s 
paper on vases from Caere. (iii) Quotes Studniczka's 
interpretation of the Cyrene cup (Naukratis, i. pli. 
8, 9). 10. Watkiss Lloyd: critical -notes on the 
Electra and Antigone of Sophocles, 11. Ramsay: a 
study of Phrygian art, part ii: discusses the question 
of the age of the Lion Gate at Mycenae: the class 
of patterns in Phrygian art, and their origin; the 
Midas monument and the monument of Arezastis, in 
reference to Perrot and Chipiez, with other monuments 
of the Midas city. Notes on the Phrygian inscrip- 
tions and alphabet (see p. 187 for his view of the 
Aristonophos inscription) : cuts 14-33, 12. Michaelis : 
the Imperial German Archaeological Institute : trans- 
lation from the Prewssische Jahrbiicher. 13. Ram- 
say: Artemis-Leto and Apollo-Lairbenos. 14, 
Harrison: two cylices relating to the exploits of 
Theseus : (i) belonging to Miss Tricoupi (see C. R. 
1888, p. 234), (ii) fragments from the De Luynes 
collection in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris: 
two double plates. 15. Murray: archaic Etruscan 
paintings from Caere: the five terra-cotta slabs pur- 
chased in 1889 by the British Museum (Bull. dell’ 
Inst, 1874, p. 128). Suggests B.c. 600 as an approxi- 
mate date, when Etruscan art may have been stimu- 
lated by the advent of the artists escaping from the 
rule of the Kypselidae at Corinth : their Asiatic influ- 
ence may be due to the Asiatic Greeks settled in 
Egypt, or directly to the Greeks of Asia Minor: 

late, four cuts. 16. [Ed.] issuing plate of the 
lekythos. 17. KE. Gardner. Archaeology 
in Greece, 1888-89 ; (i) Excavations and archaeological 
work. (ii) Museums and administration. (iii) Byzan- 
tine art and antiquities: plate, and four cuts. 

Notices of Books. Herrmann’s ‘ Graberfeld von 
Marion auf Cypern’; Gardner's ‘ Naukratis ii.’ ; 
Benndorf and Niemann’s ‘Heroon von Gjilbaschi- 
Trysa’; Babelon’s ‘ Cabinet des antiques & la Biblio- 
théque Nationale’; Imhoof-Blumer and Keller’s ‘ Tier- 
und Pflanzenbilder’; Schreiber’s ‘Hellenistischen 
‘ Reliefbilder,’ part i.; Benndorf’s ‘ Wiener Vorlege- 
blitter,’ 1888 ; Paris’ ‘Sculpture Antique’ ; Head’s 
* Coins of Corinth and Colonies &c’ ; Evans’ ‘ Horse- 
men of Tarentum’ ; Busolt’s ‘ Griechische Geschichte’ 
part 2, and Holm’s ‘Griechische Geschichte.’ 


Rémische Mittheilungen. 1889, part iii. Rome. 


1. Graef: the Herakles of Skopas and analogous 
types: several replicas of a youthful head crowned 
with poplar have long been known (see Arch, Jahrb. 
I, pl. 5, No. 2), attributed to Praxiteles. Publishes 
two here and compares the measurements of four 
known. Classes all the reproductions of this type 
according to the direction of the head, and compares 
it with the Praxitelean type. The best analogy is to 
the sculptures of Tegea, from which it would seem 
that the original was by Skopas. Pausanias (ii. 10. 
1) mentions a marble Herakles by Skopas at Sikyon, 
and this is probably identified in a coin type (J.4.S. 
vi. p. 70). Study of the Meleager in the Vatican 
and other reproductions : two photographic plates, 
five cuts. 2. Huelsen: report of the new discoveries 
and researches in the topography of the town of 
Rome 1887-1889: to be continued annually: (i) 
Sources of Roman topography ; (ii) Works bearing 
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on the subject ; general history of the building of 
the town; (iii) Topographical purview: cuts. 3. 
Mau: Bibliografia Pompeiana: notices of eight 
works dealing with Pompeii. . 8. 


The same. 1889, part iv. Rome. 

1. Heydemann: two monuments of Southern 
Italy, (i) the ‘ base di Sorrento’ ; two fragments of a 
monument with four groups of sculpture in relief ; 
(ii) a small bronze statuette of Mercury found in 
Ruvo, where antiquities of this class are very rare : 
two plates. 2. Petersen: the circular medallions 
with reliefs of the Arch of Constantine : with special 
reference to the type of Hercules invictus : four cuts, 
photographie plate. 

Accounts of Meetings. C.8. 


The same. 1890, part i. Rome. 

1. Wissowa ; publishes a terra-cotta relief of the 
Tyskiewicz collection, representing a scene in a school : 
the schoolmaster, a draped human figure with an ass’s 
head sits in the centre; on the right are two rows of 
scholars, six apes (eynoscephali) holding writing- 
tablets on their laps ; with some remarks on the his- 
tory of a and caricature, which seems to have 
centred in Alexandria ; plate, 2. Studniczka: the 
Spada pseudo-Aristotle ; the attribution rested on the 
inscription engraved on the side of the plinth ; this 
is probably to be read as Aristeides or Aristippos : 
the head does not belong to the statue. With a note on 
Aristotle by Gercke. 3. Sauer: publishes a Pompei- 
an wall-painting found in 1878 representing Phaedra. 
Of the two types of Phaedra scenes, that to which 
this belongs may be referred to a great original, 
probably Hellenistic; plate. 4. Mau: gladiatorial 
inscriptions of Pompeii ; sixty-six have been found, 
all but one written up in the same house, and appar- 
ently all on one occasion, when some spectacle was 
about to take place. 5. Pernice: certain inscribed 
pyramids of lead, at Naples and elsewhere, supposed 
to be weights, are rather sale labels for use in shops. 
6. Huelsen: architectural ground-plan engraved in 
marble; notes on some of the plans originally 
collected in Jordan’s edition of the ‘Forma Urbis 
Romae’; plate, seven cuts. 7. Mau: addition to 
his article above ; refers to Mommsen’s publication 
(Eph. Epig. vii. p. 888) of a decree on gladiatorial 
games. 

Reports of Meetings, with three cuts, viz. (i) the 
statue of Apollo and another figure in the Pallavicini 
gardens, said to be false (Petersen) ; (ii) a relief in 
caleareous stone representing a funeral cortege, at 
Aquila (Huelsen) ; fragments of a merble relief re- 
presenting a naval scene ; from a sarcophagus, not, 
as was supposed, from a temple. C. 8. 


Athenische Mittheilungen, 1889, part 4. Athens. 


1. Schneider: gives a statement of the smaller 
objects found in the excavations in Feb.—Mar. 1889 
on the site of the Dionysos theatre at Athens: 
principal among these is the find of pottery, which 
seems to give 450 B.c. as the downward limit of 
date : the most important piece is an oinochoe signed 
by Xenokles and Kleisophos: publishes this, with 
remarks on the relations between the different 
Athenian styles of vase-painting in the sixth century : 
cut, double plate. 2. Michaelis: the date of the 
rebuilding of the temple of Athene Polias at Athens : 
republishes an inscription recording the accounts for 
this rebuilding (Berl. Phil. Woch. 1881. p. 1257), 
proposing as date the second half of B.c, 409: this 
suits the political history of the time. 3. Judeich : 
Olymos. The writer and Winter were here in 1887 
and recovered some further inscriptions which he 
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here 4. Brueckner : publishes a sculpture 
found in 1888 at Eleusis, with an inscription showing 
that it was a monument to cavalry: plate. 5. 
Schliemann: two inscriptions found at Pergamos in 
his recent excavations. 6. Novossadsky: publishes 
a new fragment of the inseription C.J.A. iv. 1, 1. 7. 
Diamantaras: sepulchral inscription of Muroi in 
: the transgressor is to pay three «@apnpdpous 

ne. 

Report of excavations [W. D.]. C.-8. 


The same, 1890, part 1. Athens. 


1. Graef ; the group of the Tyrannicides, and works 
in Athens of similar style ; compares in detail the 
statue by Antenor with others and with the group of 
the Tyrannicides ; the latter is to be referred to about 
477 B.c. Shows the existence at Athens for a limited 
period of a strongly marked style of art, and dis- 
cusses its origin and influence on the development of 
Athenian art ; three cuts. 2. Weisshaeupl ; an Attic 
funeral lekythos, found in a tomb in Eretria: two 
figures at a Mausoleum of Asiatic form, showing that 
foreign influence was coming in already at the middle 
of the fifth century ; with a description of eighteen 
other lekythi of analogous technique, mostly from 
Attika and Eretria, all probably of Athenian fabric. 
8. Rossbach ; on the Nemesis of Agorakritos ; pub- 
lishes in a cut the Gandy head in the British Museum. 
4. Szanto; on the history of Thasos; discusses 
specially the inscription J. H. S. viii, 401 ; agrees 
in the main with Hicks’ restoration. 5. Brueckner ; 
betes sculptures on the Akropolis, continued ; (ii) the 
arger Triton pediment ; the centre was occupied by 
the figure of Triton who probably held a dolphin, 
and whose body extended into the left angle ; along- 
side his body is Herakles, who grasps him round the 
waist : on the right is a second human figure with 
anguiform body which oceupies the right angle: he 
holds on his right hand a bird; this can only be 
Kekrops, and signifies that the contest takes place on 
Attic soil; plate. 6. Heberdey ; adduces evidence 
in favour of Studniczka’s combination of the female 
statue with the base of Antenor, and disproving the 
doubts expressed thereon (Builder 1888, p. 261; 
J. H. S. x. p. 278); two cuts. 7. Schliemann ; two 
fragmentary inscriptions from Ilion. 8. Kontoleon ; 
inscription of Nisyros. Bibliography. 


Revue Archéologique, January-February, 1890. 
Paris. 

1. Deloche ; signet rings and seals of the Merovin- 
gian period, continued: several cuts. 2. de Vogiié 
and Delattre ; Punic necropolis of Byrsa : description 
of two tombs recently opened, with plans, a plate and 
a cut. 38. Carton; the Pagan necropoleis of the 
Bulla Regia (Hammam-Daradji) : (i) sepulchral monu- 
ments, (ii) sarcophagi, (iii) tomb furniture ; plate, 
eleven cuts, 4. Castan; two Roman epitaphs of 
women, part of the street of tombs of Vesontio, 5. 
Chamonard and Couve ; Catalogue of the Bellon col- 
lection, concluded. 6. Loret ; researches on the hy- 
draulic organ ; (i) construction, (ii) description by 
Vitruvius, (iii) various documents bearing upon it: 

late, and fifteen cuts. 8. Bapst: the tomb of S. 

iat or Piator, martyrised in 287 A.D. 

Archaeological news &c. Letter from M. Imbert 
on the Lycian tombs of Paiafa and Marahi in the 
British Museum. Bibliography. Cagnat’s Revue 
des publications Epigraphiques. 

C. 


The same. March-April, 1890. 


1. Heuzey ; publishes part of a curious plaque with 
sculptures in relief (see Mr. Budge’s note in thisissue 
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of the C.R. p. 322), and compares the style with the 
as of Beni-Hassan: plate and six cuts. 2. 

louest: the Gaulish god with the mallet, on four- 
sided altars : the altar of Mayence: two plates. 3. 
Gaidoz ; same subject : the altars of Stuttgart ; two 
cuts. 4. Deloche: signet rings and seals of the 
Merovingian period, continued; several cuts. 5. 
Henry : application of new instruments of precision 
to archaeology: in particular to the morphologic 
study of three types of amphorae in antiquity ; three 
cuts. 6. Waille: note on a Christian bas-relief found 
at Cherchell: the Magi with their camels visiting the 
stable at Bethlehem : and the three children cast into 
the fiery furnace: cut. 8. Morel: tumuli of Diar- 
ville and of Ambacourt: Gaulish remains, brouze 
armlets, &c.: plate. 9. de Villenoisy ; an archaeo- 
logical error relative to ancient bronzes ; disproves 
Morlot’s theory, that bronze was obtained by mixing 
two metals, that this mixture presupposes the know- 
ledge of the two components in isolated form, and 
that there had been an age of pure copper. 

S. Reinach’s ‘Chronique d’ Orient,’ pp. 254-304, a 
complete summary of archaeological events. 

Archaeological news. Letter from M. Imbert. The 
Congress at Troy in March 1890 and reports thereon. 
Bibliography. Cagnat’s Revue des publications Epi- 
graphiques, C. 8. 

Bulletin de correspondance Hellénique. March- 
April, 1890. Athens and Paris. 

1. Holleaux ; excavations in the temple of Apollo 
Ptoos, continued ; inscriptions 19-33. A réswmé of 
the inscriptions proves the supposition based on Paus. 
ix. 23, 6 to be incorrect, viz. that the destruction of 
Thebes by Alexander ruined irretrievably the oracle 
and sanctuary of the Ptoion. 2. Jamot; archaic 
terra-cottas of Tanagra; describes a chronological 
series both of the standing type, from the primitive 
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xoana, and the horseman type. The feminine ty 

with polos is very early and sagan A comes from the 
east ; the horseman type is due to the same origin; 
eight cuts, two plates. 3. Radet; sixteen inscrip. 
tions from the Maeander district. 4. Giannopoulos ; 
eight inscriptions ris éwapxlas 5. Fou- 
geres; excavations at Mantineia, continued; (ii) 
inner topography. Describes the theatre, the build- 
ings near it, the bouleuterion, agora, and ancient 
streets. Answers Schliemann’s attack in the Berline 
Zeitschrift fir Ethnologie (January), who denounced 
the excavations as ‘ unsystematisch’ ; two plates. 6, 
Paton ; two inscriptions from Rhodes ; two blocks, 
formerly joined, and serving as the base for two statues 
(ef. Loewy, Insch. Gr. Bildh. 201); the third is a 
list of names of the first half of the second century R.c. ; 
with an alphabetical list of these names. 7. Pante- 
lides; two inscriptions bearing upon Theocritus’ 
journey in spring in Kos. 8. Lechat: observations 
on the archaic female statues of the Akropolis 
Museum ; (i) Costume, (ii) Chaussure, (iii) Coiffure, 
(iv) jewels and ornaments, (v) Mnvicxos (quotes the 
Schol. to Ar. Aves, 1114 to show that this was cres- 
cent or semilunar, and served to protect the statues 
against birds ; thinks that the custom gradually died 
out after the sixth century) ; (vi) the working of the 
marble. 9. Foucart : inscriptions of Caria ; Lagina, 
Panamara, Temple of Artemis (Kwpd(wy?), Pedasa, 
including a new sculptor’s signature, Philistides an 
Athenian of the fouth century. 10. Pottier ; frag- 
ments of terra-cotta sarcophagi found at Clazomenae ; 
studies the history of painting on a white engobe; 
plate. 11. Bérard; archaic statue of Tegea; dis- 
covered on the site of the temple of Demeter & 
Kopudedor (Paus. viii. 54, 5) ; possibly imported into 
Arcadia, a work of the early school of Argos ; plate. 
12. Lechat ; two bronze bits, one found in the exca- 
vations on the Akropolis: two cuts. Cc. 8. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


The Expositor, 1890. Nos. 1-6. The most 
important contribution to the new volume is that by 
the late Bishop Lightfoot on ‘The Internal Evidence 
for the Authenticity and Genuineness of St. John’s 
Gospel,’ which is contained in Nos. 1, 2, 3. Another 
interesting series is that by Dr. Plummer on his 
‘Recollections of Dr. Déllinger,’ in Nos. 8, 4, 6. 
Dr. S. Cox writes on St. James and his epistle in 
Nos. 1 and 4; Professor Bruce continues his studies 
on the Hebrews in Nos. 2, 3, 5; Professor Sanday 
has a notice of Dr. Hatch in No. 2; Professor Godet 
writes on the Logical Arrangement of Romans v, 
5-17 in No. 4. In No. 3 F. L. H. Millard explains 
of tay vexpav by the fact of the 
baptism of whole families together on the conversion 
of the fathers : he thinks that this might lead to the 
custom of proxy-baptism, in behalf of those who had 
died before the preaching of the Gospel. 

In No. 6 there is a striking article by Canon Hicks 
on ‘Demetrius the Silver-smith,’ treating of the 
new light thrown on the narrative in the Acts by the 
inscriptions found at Ephesus, which he is now 
editing for the British Museum. One point which 
will doubtless give rise to discussion is his explana- 
tion of the phrase vaods dpyupods 
These are usually supposed tv be silver shrines sold 
to pilgrims, but the supposition is unsupported by 
evidence, and Canon Hicks thinks that St. Luke may 
have misunderstood some such phrase as apyupoxdmos 


dv Kai veowoids Tis ’Apréudos, where veorods denote 
a warden of the temple and not a trade. An inscrip* 
tion has been found in which a Demetrius appears 
as chairman of these wardens, who were annually 
elected, two from each tribe of citizens. 


American Journal of Philology. No. 41. April, 
1890. 

The Dirae of Valerius Cato, Robinson Ellis. 
Scaliger in 1573 was the first to suggest that the 
author was Valerius Cato. About 200 years later 
Friedrich Jacobs saw that the first 103 lines only 
belong to the Dirae, and the remaining 80 lines to 
the Lydia. Niike shows that the latter are only part 
of the Lydia. Mr. Ellis supports Niike’s view that 
if the scene of the Dirac is the same as that of the 
Lydia then that on the grounds both of subject matter 
and language the latter was written first, and this view 
remains unshaken even if the locale of the two poems 
is not the same. ‘The Lydia of the fragment is a 
mere girl, still immature ; the Lydia of the Dirac is 
a woman with whom the poet has long cohabited, 
and the memory of whom will survive her death.’ 
Nothing conclusively militates against Scaliger’s 
opinion that the two poems (at least in their earliest 
form) belonged to the first haif of the last century of 
the Republic.—On the sentence-question in Plautus 
and Terence, second paper, E. P. Morris, continued 
from last number [C.R. sup. p. 286]. Questions with 
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-ne. I. nonne. K. Relatives with -ne. On ne 
with apparent negative sense. II. Nwm, including 
numquis, numquid. III. Eequis, ecquid, en wumquam. 
1V. Questions without an interrogative particle, 
divided into: A. Idioms and sentences with slight 
interrogative effect. B. Repetitions. C. Rogas, negas, 
rogitas, and similar verbs. D, Questions with non and 
other negative words. E. Questions with jam and 
etiam. F. continued, es and introductory 
questions. —The new edition of Mr. R. Ellis’ Com- 
mentary on Catullus is reviewed by W. H. Klapp, 
who considers the most valuable part to be the 
various excursus appended to many of the poems. 
The reviewer, differing from Mr. Ellis, maintains that 
LXVIII. is two poems and not one.—Prof. Mayor's 
Latin Heptateuch is reviewed by J. T. Hatfield. 
‘Prof. Mayor brings to his work extraordinary quali- 
fications : a severe Latin scholar, with that thorough 
training in metrics possessed by English versifiers, he 
has also a mastery of the Fathers and especially of 
the Christian Latin poets, and makes brilliant use of 
this material on every page.’—There is also a ‘ brief 
mention’ of Mr. Warren’s Republic of Plato Books 
I.—V., criticising the ‘leisurely chat’ of which it 
mostly consists. 


Neue Jahrbicher fur Philologie u. Padago- 
gik. Ed. Fleckeisen u. Masius. (Leipzig, 1889.) 


Heft 5 contains : (1) G. Busolt Diodors Verhdltnis 
zum Stvicismus, to the effect that Diodorus was a 
Stoic in ethics but an Epicurean in physics. (2) F. 
Schréder Theokritos von Chios, proving that this 
person was not a man of letters but a politician and 
that he died B.c. 319. (3) F. Hultsch Zur Kenntnis 
des Volkstiimlichen Rechnens bei den Rimern, an 
article suggested by Petronius 58 partes centuwm dico 
ad aes, ad pondus, ad nummum, and Hor. Ep. I. 3. 
825 Romani pueri etc. Hultsch’s conclusion is that 
partes dicere and in partes diducere refer to the same 
arithmetical operation, which was, in effect, the caleu- 
lation of monthly interest. (4) E. Hiller Zu Archi- 
lochos fr. 32, a critical note. (5) L. Triemel Diodor wu. 
die Censur des Appius Claudius Caecus, showing that 
the inconsistencies of Diodorus’ chronology are due 
to the fact that generally he uses the annals of Cato 
but occasionally (as on App. Claudius) the history of 
L. Piso who used the annals of Fabius Pictor. (6) 
A. E. Anspach Die Abfassungszeit des Plautin. Bac- 
chides, fixing the date at B.c. 187. (7) H. Kothe Ver- 
gilius u. Timaios, an inquiry whether Virgil used 
Timaios at all in preparing the Aeneid. (8) F. Knoke 
Der Bericht der Florus iiber die Varusschlacht, show- 
ing that Florus does not really suggest the story, re- 

ated by Ranke, that Varus was sitting on the tri- 

nual at the time of the assault. 

Heft 6 contains: (1) H. Usener, Variae Lectionis 
specimen primum, forty emendations, almost all in 
late writers. One of them is absolutely certain and 
ought to be quoted. In Herod. I. 67 of 5¢ ayaSoepyol 
ciot dorav, read Tav OY oTdTwr, accord- 
ing to Hesychius s.v, and Bekker’s Anecd. p. 305, 20 
oratav: pxovrés eiot mapamAnolay Tuis 
Gyabvepyois apxhy. (2) W.H. Roscher, Zum Homer. 
Selenehymnos, 1. 6, proposing évdalovra: for évdidovras. 
(3) C. Haeberlin, Zu Platons Kriton 49 A, proposing 
y bytes. (4) P. Seliger, Des Protagoras 
Satz tiber das Masz aller Dinge, partly polemical, but 
chiefly occupied in showing that Plato rightly under- 
stood the maxim which he ascribes to Protagoras 
in Theact. 152 A. (5) A. Ludwich, Zum Homer. 
Hermeshymnos, emendations. (6) A. Teuber, Die 
Regulusode des Horatius, contending that this ode 
was written @ propos to a discussion whether the cap- 
tive soldiers of Crassus were to be brought back to 
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Italy. (7) A. Draheim, De Phaedri Senario, con- 
cerning the influence of accentuation on the structure 
of the line. (8) K. Schrader, Zu Florus II. 34, § 65, 
proposing dictus dictator. 

Heft 7 contains: (1) J. K. Fleischmann: Das 
Charakterbild der Elektra bei Aischylos, suggesting 
chiefly that Aeschylus presents Electra as a type of a 
woman justly enraged in contrast to the devilish fury 
of her mother. (2) H. Meuss Gottheit wu. Schicksal bet 
den Attischen Rednern, avery interesting summary of 
the allusions to the gods in the orators, who are taken 
as representatives of popular religion. (3) H. Kleist 
Zu Platons Gorgias 450 D, 451 B, 454 B, chiefly on 
Plato’s application of réxvn. (4) M. Kiderlin Zu 
Quintilianus V. VI., emendations, (5) H. Peter on 
L. Miiller’s ed. of Nonius Marcellus pts. I. and If., an 
unfavourable notice, directed chiefly to showing that 
Miiller is too well justified in saying of his own work 
‘ita inuenies (Nonium) mutatum ut uix Nonium 
agnoscas in Nonio.’ (6) E. Brandes Zu Verg. Aen. 
IX. 330, proposing armigcrum regis for armigerum- 
que preni. 

Hefte 8 and 9 (pub, together) contain: (1) H. Pom- 
tow Fusti Delphici, an elaborate study of the Delphic 
inscriptions at present known, with a view to restor- 
ing a list of priests (from cir. B.c. 200 to cir. A.D. 
130) and of archons and also the pedigrees of some 
leading families. (2) L. Voltz Zur Ucberlicferung 
der Griech. Grammatik in Byzantinischer Zeit, an 
article founded on L, Cohn’s discovery that the work 
mepl montixay, attributed to Draco of Stra- 
tonicea, was really written by one Jacob Diassorinos, 
who was employed in the Paris library between 1545 
and 1555. Voltz, by a great array of parallel passages, 
shows the sources from which the work was taken. 
After three trifling notes (6) O. Seeck Studien zur 
Gesch. Diocletians u. Constantins Th. II. on the Fasti 
Idaciani and the Chron. Paschale, supporting the 
former and discrediting the latter, at least in so far 
as it gives dates not derived from earlier authorities, 
(7) F. Knoke tiber den Riickzug des Caecina, in Tac, 
Ann, I. 63. (8) H. Kothe Timaios u. Cic. Tusc. V. 
§ 57—63, on the date of the elder Dionysius, (9) A. 
Ludwich Zur Hiresione, proposing bs uéya BAagrei, 
péya dé mpéwer in 1. 2 of this volkslied. (10) O. Cru- 
sius on Robinson Ellis’ ed. of Avianus, a defence of 
the work against an ungenerous critique in Berl. 
Philolog. Wochenschr. 

Heft 10 contains: (1) A. Ludwich on jepopotrts, to 
the effect that the ancients understood by this word 
Tod oxdrous épxouevn. (2) R. Peppmiiller Die 
Hesiodische Textesiiberlieferung, a careful collation 
of some fragments written at Athos in the 11th 
century and now in the Paris library. (3) Th. Biittner- 
Wobst Beitrége zw Polybios I1., on the hiatus after 
«al, elaborate statistics. (4) Th. Breiter and K, Ross- 
berg zu Manilius, a large collection of emendations. 
(5) H. Ball zw Verg. Aen. VII. 38, 39, proposing to 
translate aduena exercitus not ‘the foreignarmy’ but 
‘the harassed foreigner.’ 

Heft 11 contains: (1) R. Noetel Arist. Eth. Nic. 
III. capita 18, 14, 15 enarrata, an analysis of these 
chapters. (2) F. Hultsch zw Polybios II 37, 10, sug- 
gesting mp. x. TodTo 7d vos (for mépos) and 
commenting on the Polybian use of ¢@vos. The 
writer, in passing, compliments Shuekburgh’s ‘ tref- 
fliche Uehersetzung.’ (3) F. Susemihl Das Geburts- 
jahr des Zenon v. Kition, maintaining against Brinker 
that Zeno was born B.c. 8836—5, not in 356, and was 
72, not 92, when he died, in 264—3. (4) The same 
Ueber cine Schrift des Aristarcheers Ammonios, sug- 
gesting that he wrote a book ep) trav kpupdoupevwr, 
which is alluded to in the schol. to Ar. Vespae 1239. 
(5) K. Hude Coniecturae Xenophonteae, chiefly in 
the Memorabilia, (6) H. Stadtmiiller Zur <Anthol. 
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Pal., emendations. (7) M. Rubensohn Hin Griech. 
Epigramm Kaibel n. 810, showing by ref. to C.1.Z. VI 
17170 that Eon in the epigram was guardian of the 
temple of Venus and kept a publichouse adjoining. (8) 
A. Reichardt De Q. Ennit Annalibus II., on prosody 
and metre. (9) J. Weisweiler Zur Etymologie des Lat, 
part. praes. act., examining the evidence for a stem in 
-ont- and rejecting it. (10) L. Bauer Zu Silius 
Italicus, describing briefly a MS. in Bibl. Corvina at 
Buda-Pesth. 

Heft 12 contains : (1) H. Meuss, Die Vorstellungen 
vom Dasein nach dem Tode bei den Attischen Rednern, 
an interesting paper, showing that, by the ordinary 
Athenian, the dead were supposed to be conscious and 
capable of pleasure, but not of activity. (2) C. 
Haeberlin, Ad Lueretium 11. 294, proposing either 
deuicta quaset or deuicta quasi hoc (abl. not acc. as 
Munro) (3) H. Hitzig, Valckenaer’s kritische 
Studien zu Pausanias, report of a MS. note-book, 
now in the Leyden Library, Q. 389. (4) M. C. P. 
Schmidt, dpa bei Pytheas, showing that Pytheas of 
Marseilles did not, as alleged, use Spa in the sense of 
one-twenty-fourth part of a day. (5) K. Hude, Der 
Thesauros der Egestaier, opposing Roscher’s emenda- 
tion dmapyupa for dpyvpa in Thue. VI. 46. (6) M. 
Wetzel on Lattmann’s De Coincidentiae apud Cic. vi et 
usu, discussing Latin usage in clauses introduced 
(e.g.) by quotiescungue. (7) H. Steuding, Zu Sali. 
Cat. 60, 2 proposing cuncti infestis signis. (8) O. May, 
Zu Caesar B. G. V. 34, 2 proposing et virtute et 
saepenumero pugnando pares. (9) A. Fleckeisen, Zu 
Plautus Aul, 538, 539, 545, 546 and Zu Ter. Andr. 
783-787, emendations. (10) Th. Breiter, Zu Mani- 
lius, emendations. (11) A. Ludwich, Zu Apollonios 
Soph. 81, 18 Bk. proposing (worhp 6 émdvw rod 
Odpaxos @ wXUpwra: in the gloss to A. 215, 216. 


acvur 


g, 1889, 1890. 


No. 50. Papyrus Magica musei Lugdunensis 
Batavi quam C, Leemann edidit .....denuo ed. com- 
ment. instruxit prolegg. scrips. Dieterich. The main 
value lies not so much in the recensio of the text as 
in the prolegomena, which contain an elaborate col- 
lection of all that refers to the literature of this 
sort of superstition (History of the Magic Papyri, 
Origin and sources of the Leyden Papyrus, 300- 
350 B.c.). An index grammaticus, an index ver- 
borum lexicis inserendorum, and an index rerum 
magicarum are added.—Dorsch, Assimilation in den 
Compositio bei Plautus wnd Terenz (Prager, phil. 
Stud. I.). A valuable paper. ‘ Although a number 
of compounds remain unassimilated, the assimilation 
in the time of Plautus and Terence has made much 
more progress than it is generally thought.’...Much 
light is also thrown on the authority of the MSS. of 
Terence and Plautus in orthographical matters.— 
Schulz, Quibus ex fontibus fluxerint Agidis, Cleo- 
menis, Arati vitae Plutarcheae. Especially note- 
worthy is the car:ful examination of Cleom. § 30-39 
and Arat. § 47-54. Schulz proves convincingly that 
Plutarch and Polybius (for Cleomenes) go back to the 
same source—Phylarchus, For Arat. 47-54 Polybius 
is Plutarch’s source. 

No. 51. Lloyd, Phonetic Atiraction.—Attempts 
an explanation of Indo-European roots. ‘ Form and 
meaning were influenced by similar-sounding or 
rhyming words. Many words now regarded as 
derivatives have rather drifted together from various 
sources.’ Although L. is sometimes carried too far 
by his principle, the little pamphlet deserves a 
careful study. — Scholia in Sophoclis tragoedias 
vetera, ed. Papageorgius. An improved edition of 
Sophocles’ scholia, with a good index.—Vergilii... 
Aeneis ¢. delect. var. lect, ed. Ladewig: editio altera 


Deutsche Litt 
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cur. Deuticke. Shows nothing new as far as textual 
criticism is concerned, but it is a handy edition, 
The var. lect. are carefully and well selected. 

No. 59. Nilén, Luciani Cod. Mutinensis. A 
careful account of the Cod. Mut., which is nearly 
related to 2, T, Q.—Johannis Cassiani opera ree, 
Petschenig (Corp. script. eccles.). For the text P, 
has confined himself to the oldest MSS. His great 
familiarity with C.’s style enabled him to save many 
little peculiarities which the hand of a less skilful 
editor might have obliterated. His emendations are 
convincing. 

1890. No. 1. Chirographorum in Regia Biblio- 
theca Paulina Monasteriensi Catalogus ed. Staender, 
A careful catalogue.—Toepffer, Attische Genealogie. 
Treating in full for the first time Attic nobility in its 
juridical, historical, and mythological relations, the 
essay fills a real want. 

No. 2. Philonis Alexandri libellus de opifico 
mundi ed. Cohn. This is a very good ‘specimen 
novae editionis operum Philonis.’ The textual 
criticism is careful, and there are many and great 
improvements.—Supplementa ad Procli commentarios 
in Platonis de republica libros nuper vulyatos, ed. 
Reitzenstein. (Breslauer Abh. 4). By a comparison 
of Pitra’s edition (1886) and of Mai’s Apographon 
(Vat. lat. 9541) R. endeavours to reconstruct the 
original readings, while by a re-arrangement of the 
quaternions he brings connexion into the text. His 
emendations are generally happy.—Jamblichi Pro- 
trepticus ed. Pistelli. A careful edition of the text 
of the best MS. (Laurent. Ixxxvi. 3).—Jnventio 
sanctae crucis...ed. Holder. The edition of the Latin 
text is based on five MSS., of which cod. Paris. lat. 
2769 (=A) is prominent. H. has confined himself 
to giving an exact copy of A, with compendia, &c. 
The varia lect. of the four other MSS. (collated with 
the utmost care) is given at the end. A ‘recensio’ 
of the text is therefore still to be looked for. The 
Greek text is a reprint from Gretser’s ed. (1734). 

No. 3. Immerwahr, Die Lakonika des Pausanias 
auf thre Quellen untersucht.— A useful essay, although 
not all the material—especially regarding Ephorus— 
has been used.—Benesch, De caswwmn obliquorum 
apud Iustinum usu. Instructive, with careful com- 
parison of J.’s predecessors and followers.—U pcott, 
An Introduction to Greek Sculpture. Clearly written. 
Based chiefly on Overbeck, Friedrich, Murray, and 
Perry.—Kroker, Katechismus der Archacologie. The 
text is very concise. Many points open to criticism. 

No. 4. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen In- 
schriften (2. ed.). A greatly enlarged and improved 
edition of this useful book (90 §§, while first ed. 
had 50).—Klussman, Systematisches Verzeichnis der 
in den Schulprogrammen von 1876-1885 enthaltenen 
Abhandlungen. A very useful catalogue, surpassing 
its predecessors in exactness and completeness. 

No. 5. Psichari, Hssais de gramniaire historique 
néogrecque. Etudes sur la langue médiéval. II. 
The result of this careful investigation, the main part 
of which is formed by a ‘Tableau général et com- 
paratif des formes anciennes, médiévales et modernes 
de la declinaison chez les auteurs,’ is ‘that Middle- 
Greek was a literary language, on the whole not very 
remote from the popular speech, but influenced more 
or less by the old Greek according to the author's 
learning, &c.’— Juli Valeri Alexandri Polemi res 
Alexandri Macedonis...rec. Kuebler. The MSS. have 
been carefully collated. Although K. has introduced 
many emendations into the text, he is of opinion that 
much remains to be done in this line. 

No. 6. Ihm, Studia Ambrosiana. A noteworthy 
attempt to fix time and order of A.’s writings. On 
the whole convincing.—Melber, Ueber die Quelien 
und den Werth der Strategemensammlung Polydn’s. 
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‘Pp, used certainly Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Caesar, Suetonius, Ephorus; very likely Plutarch, 
Polybius, Diodorus, ‘limaeus, Theopompus, Phy- 
larchus, Hieronymus of Kardia; perhaps Deinon, 
Duris of Samos, Nicolaus of Damascus.’—Polyaenit 
Strategematon libb. viii. ex rec. Woelfflin iterum 
rec. Melber. A good edition. Of important MSS. a 
Laurentianus has been collated, which had not been 
used by W. Parallel passages are added. The 
Excerpta Polyaeni and Strategemata Leonis impera- 
toris are printed here for the first time. 

No. 7. Kammer, Zin dsthetischer Commentar zu 
Homer’s Ilias. The first part gives the author's 
view about the original J/ias, in which he follows 
Kern in the main. The second part deals one by 
one with the twenty-four songs, and contains many 
good observations.—Caesaris commentarit de bello 
Gallico fiir den Schulgebrauch hrsg. v. Prammer. 
More value has been given to the MS. family B, 
which was neglected by Nipperdey. In marking the 
quantity of vowels P. is otten inconsistent with his 
own system.—Willi Miiller, Die Umseglung Africa's 
durch phoenizische Schiffer wms Jahr 600 v. Chr. G. 
Tries to refute the views which consider the periplus 
fictitious. Less successful is M.’s attempt to settle 
the time and other details. 


No. 8. Libellum de aleatoribus...ed. Hilgen- 


feld. The text does not differ much from that of 
Miodoriski. A number of neglected editions have 
yielded a few emendations.—Gencthliacon Gottingense 
...seripserunt philologi Gottingenses xxiv. Contains 
seventeen essays. Bruhn, Plutarchea (emendations). 
Giinther, Variarum lect. capp. ii. (to Pliny’s letters, 
Columella, Fronto, Apuleius épuevelas, Oinomaos 
mepl yontwyv popas). Wentzel, de duobus locis Calli- 
macheis (defends Bath of Pall. 71 and ep. 62, 2). 
Sonne, emendations to Aristotle’s Occonomica. Bethe, 
Ramenta mythologica (among other things the out- 
lines of a lost Isthmian ode of Pindar). Viereck, de 
titulo Cretensi, C.7.G. II. add. 2561° (emendations 
and time: 138-132). Ausfeld, Platonica (detects 
three interpolations ; egg. 728 C, rep. 404 D, 444 A). 
Reuter, on the worthlessness of Cod. Guelf. 71, 19 
for the criticism of Xenophon. Petersen, Arrianea 
(Anab. I. 14, 6, eonunve for cal whv, and on the 
Agrianes in Alexander’s army). Badstiibner, Coniec- 
tanea Annaeana. Weber, de Plutarcho Alexandri 
laudatore (unsuccessful attempt to show that the 
vita was written before the first oration wep) ris 
aperijs Second oration shown to 
be spurious). Hahne, slight emendations to De- 
metrius rhetor. Passow, De Eratosthenis aetate 
(tries to bring into harmony Strabo I. 15 and pap. 
Comparetti. See refutation in Fleck. Jibb. 1889, 
p. 747). Kern, De Triptolemo aratore (this func- 
tion of Tr. belongs to the Alexandrian time). Stock, 
Collation of Cod. Erfurt. (B) of Cicero's oratio, quam 
habuit cum senatui gratias egit. Graeven, tres pic- 
turae Pompeianae, with commentary.—Gudschmid, 
Kleine Schriften, hrsg. v. Riihl. I. Schriften zur 
Aegyptologie und zur griechischen Chronologie. Col- 
lected essays of that great scholar, some of which are 
printed here for the first time, all extremely interest- 
Ing and suggestive.—Schneider, Der Process dvs 
Rabirius...An interesting investigation of the case of 
Rabirius, 63 B.c., from the juridical point of view. 
No. 9. Stephan, De Herodiani technici dialecto- 
logia. (1) De vocibus dialeeticis ; (2) De vocibus 
quas H. dicit poeticis ; (3) Quid significent voces cow) 
ownbea et Siddexros The results are satis- 
factory except in (3), where St. tries to show ‘ rhv 
kowhv didAexrov intellexisse Herodianum eam, quae 
antequam singulae dialecti fierent sola in usu omnium 
erat’ sowdv means (a) forms common to all dialects ; 
(0) the dialect of the post-Alexandrian literary lan- 


guage ; (c) regular.—Stephani, De Martigli verborum 
novatore (Breslauer Abh. LV. 2). A careful essay, 
which yields valuable results for Latin lexicography. 


Jahresbericht des philologischen Vereins 
zu Berlin. June—Sept. 1889. 

[Oss.—Summarties of notices in periodicals which 
are usually summarized in the Classical Review are 
not here included. ] 


Cicero’s SPEECHES by F. Luterbacher, 


M. Tullii Ciceronis orationcs selectae XVIII. ed. 
K. Halm, 2nd ed. by G. Laubmann. Part L— 
M. Tullii Ciceronis orationes selectae XXI. ex. ed. 
Cc. F. W. Miiller. Tenbner.—M. Tullit Ciceronis 
pro Sex. Roscio Amerino, de imp. Cn. Pompei, pro 
Archia poeta orationes, R. Novak. ‘Has too many 
textual alterations. —M. T'wilii Ciceronis orationes 
selectae, ed. Al. Kornitzer, contains in 3 parts Pro 
Sex. Roscio Amerino oratio ; In L. Catilinam orat. IV. ; 
Orat. pro T, Annio Milone, pro Q. Ligario, pro 
rege Deiotaro. To be recommended, the text based 
on that of C. F. W. Miiller.—Cicero’s ausgewdahlte 
Reden, ed. K. Halm, 2nd vol. contains the speeches 
in Q. Cacciliwm and in Verrem IV. and V., 9th ed. 
by G. Laubmann. Has many alterations from 
Halm’s last edition. In ten places the traditional 
reading is restored. — Discowrs de Cicéron contre 
Verrés, Seconde action Livre IV. de signis, ed. Emile 
Thomas [Classical Review, 11. 210]. ‘ Contains many 
good remarks on Ciceronian usage.’—Cicero’s Rede 
gegen C. Verres, ed. K. Hachtmann. Book IV. de 
signis, Book V. de suppliciis. ‘Useful both to the 
schoolboy aud the specialist.’—J/. T'ullii Ciceronis 
pro M. Caelio oratio ad judices, ed. J. C. Vollgratf 
[Classical Review, II. 211]. ‘ Words and whole sen- 
tences which are not clear to the editor are rejected 
as interpolations or replaced by conjectures.’—Cicero’s 
Rede fiir Quintus Ligarius, ed. Julius Strenge. ‘ Has 
an advantage over the editions of Halmand Eberhard 
in that the arrangement of the speech is clearly set 
forth.’—Cicero’s ausyewdhlte Reden, ed. K. Halm, 
sixth vol., lst and 2nd Philippics, 7th ed, by G. 
Laubmann.—Schliack, Proben von Erklérungs- bezw. 
Emendierwngs-versuchen zu, einigen Stellen griechischer 
und lateinischer Klassiker. Programm des Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Gymnasiums zu Cottbus, 1888. The fol- 
lowing eight places in Cicero are emended, Pro Sulla 
§§ 45, 53, 63, 68, Pro Sest. §$ 12, 110, Pro Mare. 
§ 33, and De imp. Pomp. § 18.—Th. Stangl, Tuldiiana 
et Mario-Victoriniana, Programm des K. Luitpold- 
Gyninasiums in Miinchen, 1888. Above twenty places 
in Cicero’s speeches are dealt with.—A. Chambalu, 
Das Verhiltniss der vierten Katilinarischen Rede zw 
den von Cicero in der S-natssitzung des 5 Dez. 63 
wirklich gehaltenen Reden, Programm, Neuwied, 
1888. Seeks to show that far the greatest part of the 
speech cannot have been spoken as we have it now, 
but he produces no convincing proof.—A. Grumme, 
Ciceronis orationis Murenianae dispositio. The speech 
is divided into (I.) Exordium, (I1.) Self-defence of 
Cicero, (III.) Justification of Murena, (IV.) Perora- 
tion.—Siegfreid Schmid, Untersuchung iiber die Frage 
der Echtheit der Rede pro M. Marcello, Dissertation, 
Ziirich, 1888. Schmid decides against the genuine- 
ness of the speech and concludes that it was written 
in a rhetorical school under Tiberius, but it is a pity 
he has not seen the Erlangen dissertation of Armin 
Schwanke, 1885, in favour of the genuineness of the 
speech, 

Tacitus (except the Germania), 1886—1888, by 
G. Andresen. 

Tacitus Dialogus de oratoribus, cap. I.—X XVII. 
translated with critical and explanatory notes by 
Prof. Dr. John. Programm, Urach, 1886. Translation 
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on the whole correct, clear, and skilful, the com- 
mentary useful, the textual criticism acute.—Oewvres 
de Tacite, Dialogue des oratewrs, by Henri Goelzer. 
It is maintained that the proper theme of the dialogue 
is whether for a man of genius it is better to devote 
himself to poetry or oratory.—Cornelio Tacito, La 
vita di Giulio Agricola, by Giov. Decia. Contains 
nothing original, but the results of German labour are 
used with good judgment.— The Histories of Tacitus, 
books I, and I1,, by A. D. Godley [Classical Review, 
I. 154].—P. Cornelii Taciti opera...vec. J. C. Orellius, 
Vol. 11. Ed. 11. Fase. V. Historiarum liber II. ed. 
C. Meiser.—Cornelii Taciti Historiarum libri qui 
supersunt, by E. Wolff, Vol. I. Books J. and II., 
Vol. II. Books III. IV. and V. Highly commended. 
—Cornelii Taciti opera quae supersunt, rec. J. Miiller, 
Vol. 11. Historias et opera minora continens. ‘A 
careful and independent work.’ Often differs from 
Halm in favour of the traditional text.—Cornelii 
Taciti ab excessu Divi Augusti libri, by M. Gitl- 
bauer, Pars prior 1.—VI. The editor strikes out 
whatever he thinks unnecessary to the meaning. The 
parts of esse and the word cuncta are often omitted. 
Besides it is a bowdlerized edition.—Die Annalen 
des Tacitus, by A. Draeger, J. Books I.—VI. 5th ed. 
[Classical Keview, 11. 26].—Cornelii Taciti ab excessu 
Divi Augusti libri qui supersunt, ed. lgn. Prammer. 
Part 1. Books I.—VI. Too intolerant towards actual 
or probable unevennesses of expression.—J. Asbach, 
Cornelius Tacitus, Historisches Taschenbuch. ‘The 
earlier books of the Histories not known before 104, 
the whole work completed 109 at latest. It consisted 
of 12 books, the Annals of eighteen in three hexads., 
The first of these already published in 110,’—Wal- 
lichs, Die Geschichtschreibung des Tacitus. Progr. 
des Gymnasiums und Realgymnasiums zu Rendsburg, 
1888. A polemical discussion as to whether Tacitus 
should be read in schools, Concludes, ‘the greatest 
Roman historian must be held fast in our schools.’— 
Emmerich Cornelius, Quomodo Tacitus historiarum 
seriptor in hominum memoria versatus sit usque ad 
renascentes literas sacculis XIV. et XV. Progr. 
Wetzlar, 1888. A careful and valuable work which 
follows the traces of Tacitus in the literature of anti- 
quity and the middle ages.—Schwenkenbecher, Quo 
anno Taciti dialogus de oratoribus habitus sit quaeri- 
tur. Progr. Sprottau, 1888. Delivered 7 Dec. ’74, 
written in ’81.— B. Wutk, Dialogun a Tacito 
Traiani temporibus scriptum esse. Progr. Spandau, 
1887. Sceks to show that it was written and pub- 
lished between 99 and 102.—V. Habbe, De dialogi 
de oratoribus, qui Taciti esse existimatur, locis duobus 
Zacunosis. Progr. Celle, 1888. Two gaps are suspected 
of ‘sex pagellae’ each, (1) between chs. 35 and 36, 
(2) in ch. 40 before non de otiosa. The rev. thinks 
the suspicion not devoid of probability.—Philipp, 
Dialogi Tacitini qui fertur de oratoribus quae genuina 
Suerit forma. ‘Contains a number of original 
thoughts.’—P. Dietrich, Ueber die Tendenz des 
Taciteischen Agricola. Progr. Stralsund, 1887.—J. 
Biisse, De Taciti Agricola, Gymuasialprogramm, 
Hildesheim, 1886. Superficial, correct only in the 
printing.—J. Gantrelle, Les Suéves des bords de 
U Escaut, Defends his conjecture of 1875 that in Agr. 
28 by the Suebi are meant a branch of the Suebian 
race which had settled between the Scheldt and the 
Maas.—J. Asbach, Rémisches Kaisertum und Verfas- 
sung bis zur Erhebung Vespasians. Historisches 
Taschenbuch. Interesting to the reader of Tacitus. 
—lIginio Gentile, L’imperatore Tiberio secondo la 
moderna critica storica. ‘The contemporaries of Tib. 
viz. Horace, Velleius, Strabo, Philo, know only his 
good side ; with Seneca, Josephus, Juvenal, Pliny 
the younger, appear the first shadows on the picture 
which was afterwards fixed by Tacitus and Suetonius, 
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who drew from aristocratic sources.’—Fritz Abraham, 
Tiberius wnd Sejan, Progr. Berlin, Falkrealgym- 
nasium, 1888. This attractive and readable: essay 
maintains that the difficult task of government left 
behind by Augustus was too great for the strength of 
Tiberius. —L. Schumacher, De Tacito Germaniae 
geographo. Progr. des Kgl. Friedrich-Wilhelms- 


Gymnasiums in Berlin, 1886. Chiefly on the different 
senses of Germania and Germaniae in Tacitus.—C, 
Franklin Arnold, Die Neronische Christenverfolgung 
[Classical Review, 111. 63].—Fr. Knoke, Die Kriegs- 
ztige des Germanicus in Deutschland [Classical Review, 


I. 277].—Fr. Knoke, Die Kriegsziige des Ger 

in Deutschland, Nachtrag. Maintains that the defeat 
of Varus took place in the neighbourhood of Iburg, 
—Lexicon Taciteum, edd. A. Gerber et A. Greef, 
Fase, VI. and VII. This excellent work is here con- 
tinued from imperare to meditamentum.—D. Woll- 
ner, Die von der Beredsamkeit aus der Krieger- und 
Fechtersprache entlehnten bildlichen Wendungen in 
den rhetorischen Schriften des Cicero, Quintilian und 
Tacitus. Progr. Landau, 1886.—Fr. Frohlich, Einige 
stilistiche und realistiche Bemerkungen zur militéri- 
schen Phraseologie des Tacitus, Gives a lively picture 
of the variation of expression of Tacitus in the use of 
military terms.—Fr. Walter, Studien zu Tacitus und 
Curtius, Progr. des Kénigl. Wilhelmsgymnasiums 
in Miinchen, 1887. Maintains that the coincidences 
between Tacitus and Curtius arise from a common 
imitation of Sallust.—H. Schmaus, Tacitus cin 
Nachahmer Vergils, Erlanger Inauguraldisserta- 
tion. Out of 319 newly-coined words by Vergil fifty- 
seven re-appear in Tacitus.—P. Petzke, Dicendi genus 
Tacitinum quatenus differat a Liviano. Diss, inaug, 
Regimont. The abundance of material necessitates 
some superficiality in treatment.—R. Macke, Die 
rémischen Eigennamen bei Tacitus. Progr. Haders- 
leben, 1886. Gives a detailed account of Tacitus’s 
nomenclature.—J. Wiesler, Textkritische wnd exe- 
getische Erérterungen zu dem Dialogus de oratoribus 
des Tacitus. Progr. Leoben, 1886. ‘ An unprofitable 
work.’—Karlowa, Bemerkungen zu der Kritzschen 
Angabe des Taciteischen Agricola. Progr. Pless, 1886. 
Successfully directed against the mechanical and 
superficial interpretations of Kritz.—Fr. Maxa, Obser- 
vationes criticae et exegeticae in Taciti Agricolam, 
Parts II. and III. Progr. Radautz, 1886—87. The 
result small for those acquainted with the subject.— 
J. H. Onions, Journ. of Phil. XVII. 34. Most of the 
conjectures wrong, worthy of consideration are those 
on H. III. 34, 1, 1V. 66, 15, and the remark on 
I. 10, 5.—P. Albrecht, Philologische Untersuchungen. 
Makes qui in Ann. I. 74 refer to Hispo and not to 
Caepio.—H. C. Goodhart, Classical Review, 11. 227 
on Ann. II. 23. Nothing gained by this punctua- 
tion.—J. Maehly, Zur Kritik lateinischer Texte. 
None of the conjectures on Tacitus to be commended. 
—R. Novak, Ad Tacitum, Listy filol. 1887, 1888, A 
large number of emendations, a few of which are 
worthy of consideration. 


LysrAs, by E. Albrecht. 

Lutz, Die Prepositionem bei den attischen Rednern. 
Progr. Neustadt a. H. 1887 [Classical Review, LI. 
414].—Selections from the Attic Orators, Antiphon, 
Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus [Classical Review 
III. 406]. Ed. with notes R. C. Jebb, 2nd edition. 
Criticizes rather adversely the choice of the selection 
from Lysias. Does not approve of Jebb’s own con- 
jectures, and adds that a better knowledge of what 
has been done lately in Germany would have improved 
the text-criticism and commentary, which is other- 
wise marked by great dexterity and_ diligence.— 
Ausgewihite Reden des Lysias, by R. Rauchenstein, 
Vol. I. 10th ed., by K. Fuhr. Slightly altered from 
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last edition. Conjectures now assigned to their 
original authors, but the appendix gives only the 
differences from Scheibe’s second edition (1855), which 
is now quite obsolete.—W. Kocks, Kritische wnd 
exegetische Bemerkungen zu Lysias. Progr. des 
Friedrich-Wilhelmsgymn. zu Kéln, 1888. Partly 
defends conjectures in his edition, partly puts forward 
new ones.—Schliack, Progr. Cottbus, 1888. On XIII. 
86 reads duoxupiCouevp with Kocks and Weidner.— 
E. R. Schulze, Quaestiunculae grammaticae ad ora- 
tores Atticos spectantes, Progr. Bautzen, 1888. Rightly 
changes BeAtiova into BeAtiw in XIX. 15, but in 
XXIV. 4 we must read ds &y ofés 7’ & with P. R. 
Miiller, and not &s &y ofdvr’ 7.—W. Christ, Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Litteratur, says of Lysias that 
he was born about 445 in Syracuse, came to Athens 
with his father about 440, but later, about 430, 
returned with one of his brothers to the West, and 
certainly to Thurii. But it is a mistake of Christ’s 
to reject without more consideration the express state- 
ment of Cicero that Lysias was born in Athens, which 
is supported by the independent testimony of Dio- 
nysius and Pseudoplutarch. Also the opinion of 
Christ, which he shares with Sittl, that XV. is an 
epitome of XIV., is untenable.—F. Nowack, De ora- 
tonum quae inter Lysiacas feruntur XIV. et XV. 
authentia. Diss. Leipzig, 1889. Displays an amount 
of sound judgment and learning rarely found in a 
dissertation. Nowack concludes (1) agreeing with 
Blass, that both are probably spurious ; (2) differing 
from Blass, that they are not by the same author. 


Oct.—Dee. 1889. 

VerciL, by P. Deuticke. 

L. Valmaggi, La biografia di Virgilio attribuita 
al grammatico Elio Donato. Riv. di fil. XIV. Seeks 
to show that this life is due to an anonymous com- 
mentator on the Bucolics, Not entirely intelligible 
or convincing.—P. de Nolhac, La bibliothéque de 
Fulvio Orsini. Gives much information on the his- 
tory of the most important MSS.—E. Chatelain, Un 
important fragment de Virgile. A complete collection 
of the variants of the oldest Vergil MS. in the 
National Library at Paris, No. 7906, of the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, written in fine minuscule 
and containing Aen. IV. 682 [?]—V. 734.—Paléo- 
graphie des classiques latins, Collection de fac-similés 
des principaux manuscrits...publiée par E. Chatelain. 
5e livraison Virgile, with fifteen plates. —A. Kirsch, 
Quaestiones Vergilianae criticae, Diss. Miinster, 1886. 
P. Vergili Maronis carmina, ed. G. Thilo. ‘Th.’s 
clear discussions are read with true pleasure.’—P. 
Vergili Maronis, Bucolica, Georgica, Aeneis, rec. 
Otto Giithling, 2 Vols. Offers a useful text in spite 
of many inaccuracies.—P. Vergili Maronis Aeneis, 
ed. W. Klouéek. An honour to the editor. In the 
text he expressly —. M to P. The critical ap- 
paratus gives the MSS. tradition after Ribbeck.—?. 
Vergili Maronis Bucolica et Georgica, ed. W. Kloutek. 
A worthy companion to the editor’s Aeneid.—W. 
Klouéek, Vergiliana. Progr. des K. K. deutschen 
Untergymnasiums in Smichow, 1888. Defends the 
emendations in his edition.—P. Vergili Maronis 
carmina selecta, ed. E. Eichler, contains Aen. I. IT. 
1V. and VI., a selection from VII.—XII., Buc. 1, 
5, 7, and 9, and twelve extracts from the Georgics. 
—Vergil’s Aeneide, a text for school use by W. 
Gebhardi.—P. Vergili Maronis <Aeneis, ed. Th. 
Ladewig, 2nd ed. by P. Deuticke.—Servit gramma- 
tict qui feruntur in Vergilii carmina commentarit. 
Rec. G. Thilo et H. Hagen. Vol. III. fase. I. In 
Bucolia et Georgica commentarii. Rec. G. Thilo 
[Classical Review, II. 82].—Ew. Krause, Quibus tem- 
poribus. quoque ordine Vergilius eclogas scripserit. 
Diss, Berlin, 1884.—Alfr. Przygode, De eclogarum 
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Vergilianarum temporibus. Diss. Berlin, 1885,—Alfr. 
Feilchenfeld, De Vergilit bucolicon temporibus. Diss. 
Leipzig, 1886. These three dissertations agree in a 
division into three groups: (a) 2, 3, 5, 7, composed 
probably 42/1 before the division of the land ; (4) 1, 
9, 6, occasioned by the threatened loss of his property ; 
(c) 4, 8, 10, which contain no direct allusion to it.— 
M. Sonntag, Beitrdge zur Erklérung Vergilscher Ek- 
logen. Progr. Kgl. Friedr-Gymn. Frankfurt a. O., 
1886, and Ueber die appendix Vergiliana, Progr. ib., 
1887. Considers 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 8 published in Autumn 
39 B.c., 1, 9, 6, 10, composed between the Spring of 
88 and the Winter 38/7.—O. Gruppe, Griechische 
Culte und Mythen I. On Ecl. IV. which, as Grup 
maintains, is founded on an oracle ascribed to the 
Cumaean Sibyl.—Car. Pascal, De Quintilio Varo Cre- 
monensi poeta. Riv. di filol. XVII. Distinguishes 
between an epic poet L. Qu. V. and the well-known L 
Varius. To the former, a Roman knight of Cremona, 
are 6 and 9 dedicated, and not to Alfenus Varus.—M. 
Gitlbauer, Philologische Streifziige, 1886. Rejects 
several cases of synaloepha, where he thinks interpo- 
lations have been introduced.—R. Ellis, The riddle in 
Verg. Eel. ITI. 104. Journ. of Phil. XXII. 143. Did 
not Vergil then write cacli?—J. Vahlen, Ind. lect. 
Berlin S.-S. 1888. Valuable for the 8th eclogue.—J. 
Wang, De Servii ad Verg. Ecl. X.1 et Georg IV. 1, an- 
notatis. Progr. des K. K. Staatsgymn. zu Klagenfurt, 
1883. On whether formerly a second part of Georg 1V. 
contained the praises of Gallus. Too narrowly treated. 
—Jac. van Wageningen, De Vergili Georgicis, Diss. 
liter. inaug. Trajecti ad Rhenum, 1888. Almost an 
independent commentary. Puts the publication in 
26 after the death of Gallus, therefore the 
beginning of composition 33. — Remigius Sab- 
badini, Quae libris III. et VII. Aeneidos cum 
universo poemate ratio intercedat. Riv. di filol. XV. 
Maintains that I. I]. lV. VI. VIII. 1X. were com- 
es before V. X. XI. XII. VII. III. Interesting 
ut not convincing.—Ant. Cima, Analecta Vergiliana 
et Tulliana. Riv. di filol. XVI. Varius and Tucca 
not merely exercised their functions towards Vergil 
with carelessness, but they deliberately omitted to 
reject some hasty sketches or to arrange them in 
other places.—Aeneidea, or critical, exegetical, and 
aesthetical remarks on the Aeneis, by James Henry, 
Vols. I. and II. Vol. I. contains Book I., Vol. II. 
Books II.—IV. Much too detailed. The ‘varia 
lectio’ divided into three heads: I. Chief MSS. ; 
II. “Later Sources; III. Printed Editions.—Vergil’s 
Aeneide, ed. Karl Kappes. Part I. Aen. I.—III. 4th 
ed. Notes much improved.—P. Vergili Maronis 
Aencis, ed. O. Brosin. Vol. I. Books I. and II. 
2nd ed.—Die Aeneide Vergils, ed. W. Gebhardi. 2nd 
edition by G. Ihm, Part I., Books I. and II. Nearly 
re-written by Ihm, The notes marked by terseness, 
clearness, and a greater sense of proportion.—Die 
Aeneide Vergils, ed. W. Gebhardi. Part IV. Aen. 
VII. Continued after the editor’s death by P. Mahn. 
The commentary shows thorough investigation of the 
subject-matter.—P. Vergili Maronis Aeneis, ed. O. 
Brosin. Vol. III. Books VII.—IX. Full of valuable 
elucidations.—Vergils Gedichte, ed. Th. Ladewig. 
Vol. III. Aen. VII.—IX. 8th edition by C. Schaper. 
—Nouvelles promenades archéologiques: Horace et 
Virgile, G. Boissier. In three chapters, in the third 
of which, ‘the land of the Aeneid,’ Boissier relates 
what he saw and found when he studied the Aeneid 
‘chez elle.’"—P. Berger, Ascagne. Mélanges Graux. 
Maintains that Ascanius, Iulus, and Ilus, are three 
different mythological personages whom Vergil has 
identified. —Fr. Cauer, De fabulis Graecis ad Romam 
conditam pertinentibus, Dissert. Berlin, 1884.—Fr. 
Cauer, Die rémische Aencassage von Naevius bis 
Vergilius. N. Jahr. f. Phil. XV.—B. Niese, Die 
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Sagen von der Griindung Roms. Hist. Zeitschr. N.F. 
XIII. In these three dissertations the facts are set 
forth with knowledge and combined with judgment, 
but the impression left is not that ‘it is so,’ but that 
‘it might have been so,"—P. Cauer, Zum Verstaénd- 
niss der nachahmenden Kunst des Vergil. Progr. 
des Gymn. zu Kiel, 1885. Speaking generally the 
standpoint is correct and the execution creditable. — 
H. Th. Pliiss, Vergil wnd die epische Kunst. A great 
help to a clearer appreciation of the art of Epic 
poetry.—Braitmaier, Veber die Schdtzung Homers und 
Virgils von C. Scaliger bis Herder. Very interesting 
for Vergil.—G. Heidtmann, Emendationen zu Vergils 
Aeneis. Books I. and IV. Consist chiefly of rejec- 
tions and transpositions, e.g. I. 50—57, 498—503, 
695—772. Emended I. 70, 338, 463, IV. 193, 561, 
and approved I. 380 et patriwm.—J. S. Speijer, Lanx- 
satura. Progr. des Gymn. zu Amsterdam, 1886. Seeks 
to show that Orcus always = Dis is not universally 
true, cf. Aen. LV. 242, and VI. 273. The following 
are emended II, 256, 595, 1V. 610, V. 575, VI. 211, 
VIII. 219.—-G. Schroter, Bettrdge zwr Kritik und 
Erklérung von Vergils Aeneis. II. Part. Pr. des 
Kgl. Kath, Gymn. zu Gross-Glogau, 1885. III. Part. 
Pr. des Kgl. Kath. Gymn. zu Neisse, 1888. The first 
rogramm discusses about twenty places Aen. V.— 

II., and the second about fifteen Aen. VII.—XII. 
—W. Paulus, Spicilegium scholasticum. Korr. f. d. 
G. Sch. Wurth, 1887. Understands dona Aen. II. 
49, not as a gift to the Trojans, but as a gift dedicated 
to Minerva, ef. ll. 31, 189.—H. Nettleship, Notes on 
Vergil. Journ. of Phil. XV. 29. Offers a list of 
valuable elucidations and parallels to places in 
Eclogues, Georgics, and Aeneid.—J. Lechthaler, Die 
Darstellung der Unterwelt bei Homer Od. XI. wnd 
Vergil Aen. VI. ; das Verhdltniss Virgil zu Dante 
dell’ inferno. In his conception of the existence of 
souls in the underworld, Vergil agrees with Homer, 
but in his description of the kingdom of the dead he 
is independent and offers hardly any point of com- 
parison. In the description of Tartarus Vergil was 
model to Dante.-—W. Paulus, Korr. f. d. G. Sch. 
Wiirtt, 1887. On Lethe in Aen. VI. 714.—Th. 
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Oesterlen, Studien zu Vergil und Horaz. - Consists 
of an essay on ‘the shield of Aeneas’ already pub- 
lished, and one on ‘ Vergil in Schiller’s poetry,’— 
J. Hoskyns-Abrahall, on Aen. 1X. 721 [Classical 
Review. II, 226]. Does not think the proposed 
reading likely on account of 717.—H. Schmaus, 
Tacitus ein Nachahmer Vergils, Dissert. Erlangen, 
1887 [see under Tacitus supr.].—J. Grosst, Quatenus 
Silius Italicus a Vergilio pendere videatur. Diss, 
Halle, 1887.—W. Meyer, Zur Geschichte des griechi- 
schen [=alexandrischen] und lateinischen Hexameters, 
Two circumstances are of importance in the develop- 
ment of the Latin hexameter: (1) that the first com- 
ered made the masculine caesura the rule, and the 
eminine the exception ; (2) that later no remedies 
were invented for the superabundance of accented 
word-endings and for monotony.—Rich. Hildebrandt, 
Studien auf dem Gebiete der rimischen Poesie und 
Metrik I. Vergils Culex. An attempt to separate 
exactly the genuine from the spurious part of the 
poem.—I. Hilberg, Vorldujige Mitteilungen iiber die 
Tektonik des luteinischen Hexameter. Interesting.— 
M. Krafft, Zur Wortstellung Vergils. Progr. des 
Realgymn. und Gymn. zu Goslar, 1887. Treats of 
the relation between the Penthemimeral and the 
Hephthemimeral caesura in Vergil.—G; A. Kock, 
Wérterbuch zu den Gedichten des P. Vergilius Maro, 
6th ed. by K. E. Georges. Shortened by 132 pages 
and now only meant for schools. A new edition is 
much needed.—E. Siegel, Die ‘nomina propria’ mit 
besonderer Berucksichtigung der griechischen Formen 
in der Aencis, Progr. des K. K. deutschen Staats- 
gym. in Budweis, 1887. Too incomplete and suaper- 
ficial to be of use.—Fr. Harder, Olli, ‘ Arch. of lat. 
Lexikogr., 1885.’ In Aen. I. 254 not dat. of pron. 
but adv. of time.—J. Schifler, Die soyenannten 
syntaktischen Gricismen bei den augusteischen Dich- 
tern. Progr. d. Kgl. Studienanstalt Amberg. 1884. 
One has gradually ceased to regard unusual construc- 
tions as Greek, yet is Schiafler’s contribution to be 
received with thanks. In Georg. III. 273 he reads 
ora for ore. In Aen. I. 126 alto is dat.=per altum, 
so ib. VI. 686 gents = per genas. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Aristophanes. Clouds, Introduction, Text and Notes 
by W. W. Merry. New edition. 12mo. Frowde. 33. 

Cicero's Correspondence, arranged according to its 
chronological order with a revision of the text, a 
Commentary, and Introductory Essays by R. Y. 
Tyrrell and L. C. Purser. Vol. III. 8vo. cix, 348 
pp. Longman. 12s. 

Homer. Iliad. A translation by J. G. Cordery. 
New and cheaper edition. Revised. Post 8vo. 
580 Paul. 7s. 6d. 

Homer's Odyssey. Book XXI. with Introduction, 
Notes and Appendices by G. M. Edwards. 12mo, 
48 pp. Cambridge Warehouse. 2s. 

Hoskicr (Herman C.). A Full Account and Collation 
of the Greek Cursive Codex Evangelium 604 (with 
two facsimiles) [Egerton 2610 in the British Mu- 
seum]. Together with Ten Appendices containing 
(A) The Collation of a Manuscript in his own 
possession. (LB) A reprint with corrections of 


Scrivener’s list of differences between the editions 
of Stephen 1550 and Elzevir 1624, Beza 1565 and 
the Complutensian, together with fresh evidence 
gathered from an investigation of the support 
afforded to the various readings by the five editions 
of Erasmus, 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535, by the 
Aldine Bible 1518, by Colinwus 1534, by the other 
editions of Stephen of 1546, 1549, 1551, and by 
the remaining three Bezan editions in folio of 1582, 
1588-9, 1598, and the 8° editions of 1565, 1567, 
1580, 1590, 1604. (C) A fulland exact comparison 
of the Elzevir editions of 1624 and 1633, doubling 
the number of the real variants hitherto known, 
and exhibiting the support given in the one case 
and in the other by the subsequent editions of 
1641, 1656, 1662, 1670, and 1678. (D) Facsimile 
of Codex Paul. 247 (Cath. Eps. 210), with correc- 
tion of previous descriptions. (E) Report of a 
visit to the Phillips MSS., with corrections of and 
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supplement to previous information concerning 
them, and collations of parts of some of them. 
(F) Report of a visit to the Public Library at Bale, 


with facsimile of Erasmus’ second MS. Evan, 2,’ 


and a collation of Codex Apoc, N°15. (G) Report 
of a visit to the Public Library at Geneva, with 
corrections of Cellerier’s collation of Evan. 75, 
as supplied to Scholz. (H) Report of a visit to the 
Library of Harvard College, Cambridge, Mass., 
U.S.A., with information concerning the sacred 
Greek codices there. (1) Some further information 
concerning Codex 14, an Evangelistary at Andover, 


Mass., U.S.A. (J) Note on 1 Tim. iii. 15. 280 pp. 
21s 


Livy. Book I. A literal translation, by H. M: 
Grindon. 12mo. Clive. 1s. 6d. 

Rutherford (W. G.) First Greek Grammar, Acci- 
dence and Syntax. 12mo. 370 pp. Macmillan. 
38s. 6d. 

Wrightson (R. H.) The Sancta Respublica Romana, 
a handbook to the history of Rome and Italy, from 
the division of the Roman World to the breaking- 
up of Charlemagne’s Empire, A.D, 395-888. Cr. 8vo. 
Frowde. 7s. 6d. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Athenaeus. Dipnosophistarum libri XV. recensuit 
G. Kaibel. Vol. 111. Libri XL-XYV. et indices. 
12mo. xii, 810 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 7 Mk. 50. 

Anthologiae Planudeae appendix Barberino- Vaticana 
recensuit L. Sternbach. 8vo. xviii, 149 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 4 Mk. 

BaSplov Avec une introduction, 
des notes grammaticales, historiques et mytho- 
logiques par M. L. Feuillet. 12mo. Paris, Belin 
fréres. 1 fr. 

Baumeister (A.) Bilderhefte aus dem griechischen 
und rémischen Altertum fiir Schiiler. Heft. 4-6. 
8vo. Miinchen, Oldenbourg. Eich 1 Mk. 25, 

[Contents: 4. Herakles und andere Mythen. 
5. Griechische Bildnisse und Sitten. 6. Romische 
Bildnisse und Sitten]. 

Benndorf (O.) Wiener Vorlegeblitter fiir archaeo- 
logische Uebungen. 1889. Mit Unterstiitzung 
des k.k. Ministeriums fiir Cultus und Unterricht 
herausgegeben. Folio. Plates. Wien, Holder. 
Boards. Each 12 Mk. 

Berger (E.) Stylistique latine traduite de l’allemand 
par F. Gache et S. Piquet, remaniée par M. Bonnet 
et F, Gache. Nouvelle édition, corrigée et con- 
sidérablement augmenté, 12mo. Paris, C. Klinck- 
sieck. 3 fr. 50. 

Bethge (R.) De Septem adversus Thebas fabulae 
Aeschyleae episodio altero. 4to. 23 pp. Berlin, 
Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Bonhiffer (A.) Epictet und die Stoa. Untersuch- 
ungen zur stoischen Philosophie. 8vo. viii, 316 pp. 
Stuttgart, Enke. 10 Mk. 

Buettner- Wobst (T.) Studia Byzantina. Pars. I. 
4to. 21 pp. Dresden. 1 Mk. 50. 

Caesaris (C. Julii) Commentarii de Bello Civili. 
Erklirt von F. Kraner. 10% vielfach umgear- 
beitete Autlage von F. Hofmann. 8vo. viii, 235 
pp. 4maps. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 25. 

———— Commentarii de Bello Gallico. 
Erklart von F. Kraner. 15te verbesserte Auflage 
von W. Dittenberger. Mit einer Karte von Gallien 
von Kiepert. 8vo. 412 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 
2 Mk. 25. 

Belli Gallici libri VII. und A. Hirtii 
liber VIII. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erklirt von 
A. Doberenz. Neunte vollig umgearbeitete und 
mit einem kritischen Anhang versehene Auflage be- 
sorgt von G. B. Dinter. Heft 1. Buch 1-3. 
Mit Einleitung und einer Karte von Gallien. 8vo. 
xiv, 125 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 90 Pf. 

Catullus. Les Poésies de Catulle. Traduction en 
vers francais par Eugéne Rostaud. Texte revu 
d’aprés les travaux les plus récents de la philologie 
avec un commentaire critique des poémes 64-116 
par E. Benoit et E. Thomas. Tome II. 12mo, 
565-837 pp. Paris, Hachette & Co. 2 vols. 


Cicero. Rede fiir den Kénig Deiotarus. Fir den 
Schulgebrauch erklart von J. Strenge. Ausgabe A. 
Kommentar unterm Text. 8vo. iv, 42 pp. Gotha, 
Perthes. 50 Pf. Ausgabe B. Text und Kom- 
mentar getrennt in 2 Heften. iv, 12 and 30 pp. 
60 Pf. 

——— pro Q. Ligario oratio. Edition classique par 
A. d’Alés. 18mo. 59 pp. Tour, Mame et fils. 

Plaidoyer pour Q. Ligarius. Traduction. 
francaise par A. d’Alés. 18mo. 28 pp. Tours, 
Mame et fils. 

Claudian. 11 ratto di Proserpina con commenti, 
critica e traduzione in versi per l’ayvocato L. G. 
a Diez. 8vo. 605 pp. Messina, Fratelli Messina. 
5 lire. 

Commentationes philologiae Jenenses ediderunt semi- 
narii philologorum Jenensis professores. Vol. 1V. 
8vo. iv, 406 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 8 Mk. 

Demosthenes’ ausgewihlte Reden. Erklart von A. 
Westermann. 3 Bindchen. verbesserte Auf- 
lage besorgt von E. Rosenberg. 8vo. Berlin, 
Weidmann. 1 Mk. 80. 

{Contents: XXIII. Rede gegen Aristokrates, 
LIV. Rede gegen Konon. LVII. Rede gegen 
Eubulides. 197 pp]. 

Diener (O.) De sermone Thucydidis quatenus cum 
Herodoto congruens differat a scriptoribus Atticis 
Dissertatio inauguralis. 8vo. 76 pp. Leipzig. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Elegiker, rémische. Eine Auswahl aus Catull 
Tibull, Properz und Ovid. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
bearbeitet von K. P. Schulze. 3t¢ Auflage. 8vo. 
xii, 288 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. 2 Mk. 40. 

Fecht (K.) Griechisches Uebungsbuch fiir Unter- 
tertia. 2% giinzlich umgearbeitete Auflage. Mit 
einem alphabetischen Worterverzeichnis.  8vo. 
iv, 208 pp. Freiburg. (1887). Herder. 1 Mk. 25. 

Florilegium graecum in usum primi gymnasiorum 
ordinis collectum a philologis Afranis. Fasciculi 
VII. et VIII. 12mo. 68, 66 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
Each 45 Pf, 

Frohlich (F.) Das Kriegswesen Ciisars, Teil IJ. 
und Teil III. 1. 8vo. Ziirich, Schulthess. 1 Mk. 40. 

(Contents: Ausbildung und Erhaltung der 
Kriegsmittel. Gebrauch und Fiihrung der Kriegs- 
mittel. I. 101-180). 

Funk (E.) De Thebanorum ab an. 378 usque ad an. 
862 actis. 4to. 15 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Gilbert (O.) Geschichte und Topographie der Stadt 
Rom im Altertum. Abteilung 3. 8vo. iv, 479 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 10 Mk. 

Gerth (B.) Griechisches Uebungsbuch. Teil 2. 
(Ober-Tertia). [Abschluss der Formenlehre]. 8vo. 
vi, 154 pp. Leipzig, C. F. Winter. 1 Mk. 60. 

Grabreliefs, die attischen. Herausgegeben im Auf- 
trage der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften 
zu Wien von A. Conze, unter Mitwirkung von 
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A. Michaelis, ete. Lieferung1. Folio. 
Plates. Berlin, Spemann. 60 Mk. 
Harre (P.) Kleine lateinische Schulgrammatik. 
8vo. viii, 144 pp. Berlin, Weidmann. Bound. 

1 Mk. 60. 

Herodotus’ zweites Buch mit sachlichen Erlinterungen 
herausgegeben von A. Wiedemann. §8vo. viii, 
624 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 12 Mk. 

Hirschwélder (B.)  Beitriige zu einem Commentar 
der unter Lucian’s Namen iiberlieferten Schrift Lob 
der Heimat. 4to. 14 pp. Breslau. 1 Mk 

Hirth (P.) Ueber die Substantivierung des Adjec- 
tivums bei Quintilian, 4to, 28 pp. Berlin, 
Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Hoefer (U.) Konon. Text und Quellenuntersuchung. 
8vo. iv, 116 pp. Greifswald, Bamberg. 2 Mk. 80. 

Horace. Erklirt von A. Kiessling. Teil I. 8vo. 
Berlin, Weidmann. 3 Mk. 

(Contents: Oden und Epoden. 2t¢ verbesserte 
Auflage. vii, 431 pp.]. 

ausgewiihlte Oden, Epoden, Satiren und 

Briefe in den Vermassen der Urschrift verdeutscht 

und mit erklirenden Anmerkungen versehen von 

C. J. Creutz. Ausgabe zum Schulgebrauch. 8vo. 

vii, 72 pp. Eupen, Corman. 1 Mk. 

Opera. Nouvelle édition d’aprés le texte et 
le commentaire d’Orelli et de Dillenburger (1854), 
renfermant des arguments analytiques et his- 
toriques, des notes grammaticales et littéraires en 
francais, une vie de l’auteur, une notice sur l’ode, la 
satire et l'épitre, et un précis sur les métres em- 
ployés par Horace, par C. M. Aubertin, 12mo. 
xx, 400 pp. Paris, Belin et fils. 

Imhoof-Blumer (F.) Griechische Miinzen. Neue 
Beitrige und Untersuchungen. Mit 378 Ab- 
bildungen und 14 Lichtdruck Tafeln. [Extract : 
‘“Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaft.] 4to. 525-798 pp. Miinchen, Franz’ 
Verlag. 40 Mk. 

Junghahn (E. A.) Agos-Siihne als politische For- 
derung bei Thukydides I, 126-139. 4to. 33 pp. 
Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Juvenal. Satire VII. Texte latin publié avec un 
commentaire critique, explicatif et historique par 


1-16 pp. 


J. A. Hild. 8vo. C. Klincksieck. 
Koldewey (R.) Die antiken Baureste der Insel 
Lesbos. Im Auftrage der kaiserlichen archaco- 


logischen Instituts untersucht und aufgenommen. 
29 plates and 2 maps. Folio. v, 90 pp. Berlin, 
G. Reimer. Boards. 80 Mk. 

Krauss (L.) Griechische Stiliibungen fiir Prima. 
8vo. iv, 154 pp. Ansbach, Briigel u. Sohn. 
Boards. 1 Mk. 50. 

Licbenam (W.) Zur Geschichte und Organization 
des roémischen Vereinswesens. Drei Untersuch- 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


8vo. viii, 834 pp. Leipzig, Teubner, 


ungen. 
10 Mk 


Livy. Narrations choisies.  fdition Fustel de 


Coulanges, texte et commentaire revus par 
M. C. Lebaigue. 12mo, Paris, Belin fréres, 
1 fr. 60. 


Loch (E.) De titulis graecis sepulcralibus. Dis. 
sertatio inauguralis, 8vo. 62 pp. Kdonigsberg. 
1 Mk. 60. 

~ (E.) Tulliani. 4to. 18 pp. Berlin, Gaertner, 


1 Mk. 

Meiring (M.) Lateinische Grammatik. 9t¢ Auflage 
fiir alle Klassen der Gymnasien bearbeitet von 
J. Fisch. 8vo. iv, 822 pp. Bonn, Cohen und 
Sohn. 2 Mk. 40. 

— Uebungsbuch zur lateinischen Gram- 
matik fiir die untern Klassen der Gymnasien 
herausgegeben. Abteilung I. [Sexta]. 9te ver. 
besserte Auflage bearbeitet von J. Fisch. 8yo, 
iv, 108 pp. Bonn, Cohen und Sohn. 1 Mk. 

——_———— Uebungsbuch zum Uebersetzen aus dem 
Deutschen ins Lateinische fiir die mittlern Klassen 
der Gymasien. Abteilung 1I. Unter- und Ober- 
tertia. 7te verbesserte Auflage bearbeitet von 
J. Fisch. 8vo. iii, 198 pp. Bonn, Cohen und 
Sohn. 1 Mk. 60. 

Nehring (K.) Der lateinische Aufsatz. 4to. 17 pp. 
Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Ponickau (R. B.) De Isocratis demoniaca. Disser- 


tatio inauguralis. 8vo. 52 pp. Stendal. (1889). 
1 Mk. 50. 
Ribbeck (W.) Uebersetzungsproben. 4to. 26 pp. 


Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Rémer (E.) Kurzgefasste griechische Formenlehre. 
2te Auflage. 8vo. viii, 111 pp. Leipzig, Teubner. 
1 Mk. 20. 

Schéfer (E.) Nepos-Vokabular. Theil 1. Praefatio, 
Miltiades, Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, 
Cimon, Lysander, Alcibiades, Thrasybulus, Conon, 
Dion. 3t¢ Auflage von Ortmann. 8vo. iv, 39 pp. 
Leipzig, Teubner. 40 Pf. 

———— Punica edidit L. Bauer. Vol. I. Libros 
I.—X. continens. 12mo. xviii, 240 pp. Leipzig, 
Teubner. 2 Mk. 40. 


Sophoclis Tragoediae. In scholarum usum ed. J. 


Kolub. V. Elektra. 12mo. viii, 60 pp. Prag, 
Neugebauer. 80 Pf. 
Weber (H.) Questiones Catullianae. 8vo. viii, 


172 pp. Gotha, F. A. Perthes. 4 Mk. 
Wiegandt (L.) Caius Julius Caesar und die tribu- 
nizische Gewalt. 8vo. 53 pp. Dresden. 1 Mk. 20. 
Xenophontis historia graeca recensuit O. Keller. 
Editio maior cum apparatu critico et indice 
verborum. 8vo, xxviii, 427 pp. Leipzig, Teubner, 
10 Mk. 
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